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CHAPTER GNE 


STELLA BOWMAN’S BRAZEN PURSUIT of Walt Hinton had begun 
some twelve years before, Tom Bannon insisted, and it was 
not something new or sudden as some folks, particularly 
those with short memories, seemed inclined to believe. If there 
Was anyone who knew with authority how long it had been 
going on, jit was Tom, who had been old Judge Hinton’s fore- 
man on the rich H-Bar spread, and who continued in the 
Same capacity in Walt’s service after his father’s death, 

It had begun, Tom maintained, when Walt was twenty- 
three. It was when he returned from the East following his 
graduation from college, ‘that Stella set her cap for him. She 
wasn’t Stella Bowman then; she was Stella Wanger. Not that 
that mattered, of course, or that it had any bearing on the 
things that happened. Some folks would have tried to tie the 
whole thing together, but Tom, who could be bitter without 
being vindictive, wouldn’t go for that. He was fair-minded 
enough to refuse to saddle Stella with something for which 
she had had no responsibility. It was pretty well agreed that 
she had enough to account for of her own doing. 

Old Doc Heneberry, who’d been serving the county for 
about as long as anyone cared to recall, kept'a book in which 
everything pertaining to life and death in the area was faith- 
fully recorded. The entry that concerned Stella was a brief 
one. In common with all others of that nature, her name and 
date of birth were properly noted. Written in Doc’s sprawling 
and sometimes not too legible hand were her parents’ names, 
Anne Hutton, mother, and Sid Wanger, father. But that was 
all. Missing was Doc’s usual notation, the date of the parents’ 
marriage, so there was every indication that they had over- 
looked that formality. 

The Huttons, parents of Anne, a rather elderly couple, had 

- Jong since departed for greener pastures. No one seemed to 
_ know for certain exactly what had become of Anne. Some said 

_ she had been packed off to some relatives after Stella was 
born; the more gossipy kind had it that Anne had run off with 
a drummer. As for Sid Wanger, only a few of the old timers 
were able to throw any‘ light on him, Those who remembered 
him, or thought they did, described him as an itinerant 
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puncher, a saddle- tramp, the sharper-tongued ones said. of 

im, who appeared on. the local scene one early spring day 
but who. drifted on again just before summer-.arrived. Just 
where and under what circumstances he had met Anne, no:one 
could say with authority. 

It was agreed, however, that they had probably met at one 
of the Saturday night dances that the Averills, long gone, too, _ 
were noted for giving in their spacious barn. Mamie Averill, 
a bosomy woman who refused to accept advancing age very 
gracefully, was the hostess, insisting that she entertained in her 
daughter’s behalf, Curiously though, Ellie, Mamie’s daughter, 
disliked dancing and made no bones about it. Regularly on 
Saturday evening just before the first-of the guests arrived,. 
Ellie would hie herself out to the backyard and wash her hair 
and put it up in rags and retiré to her room with a book. So 
Mamie would have-to uphold the Averill name for. hospi- 
tality..She would do it with a vigor, dancing every dance and 
outlasting. everyone else, although by the: time the last of the 
guests had departed she was so winded and so leg-weary that 
she could hardly make it up to the house from the bara. But 
getting back to Anne Hutton, gossip had it that she had always 
been far too free.and easy for her own good. Stella was the 
proof of it. : 

._ Stella gave up the pursuit of Walt Hinton just once, and 
then it was for only a comparatively short time, a period of 
three weeks, the length of her married life with Les Bowman, 
Les was a town boy and a weakling who, upon his discovery 
that Stella had married him out of pique and not because she 
was in love with him, something that everyone save he seemed 
to know, -proceeded *to. drown his unhappiness ih liquor. One 
night, when he had had: too much to drink, he fell off his 
horse and broke his neck. Stella was free again, } 

* The first spadeful of dirt -had just thudded down on Les’. 
plain pine coffin when Stella turned away from the grave and 
hurried off. The-surprised onlookers, townspeople and Les’, 
relatives alike, looked after’ her wonderingly. Some of them 
offered the opinion that Les’ untimely death had been a blow 
to her, and that she was hastening away because she wanted 
to be alone with her memories, Others in the crowd who knew 
better did not voice their: thoughts; it was neither the time nor 
the place for such utterances... Ay 

In Acres Stella ‘hurried ‘homé and removed her 
garb, When. she reappeared in public‘about an hour @ 
when everyone had resumed normal activity, there v 
startling lack of sorrow and grief about her, She-was he 
again, from the bright red ribbon which she had wo 
around her hair right. down to the vividly-hued dress she b 
donned, Everyone stared at her but she did not seem to notice, 
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‘Her eyes ranged over the people in the street with an uncon- 
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cealed eagerness and everyone knew she was looking for Walt 
Hinton and that the pursuit was on again. 

Going back a bit, it was something of a surprise when Walt 
matried, the surprise being of course that he did not marry 
Stella, as everyone, including Stella, had thought he would. 
Instead, he had choseri for his bride a comparative unknown, 
a@ pewcomer whom the townspeople had not even considered 
in the running. She was a slim, gracious, brown-haired and 
brown-eyed girl named Mary Curtis. No one knew very much 
about her other than that she had come to town some three 
or four months before to teach school when the spinsterish 
Felicity Morgan began to ail and was forced to retire. The day 
after Walt and Mary were married and went off on a wedding 
trip, Stella and Les Bowman were married. No one could 
understand Stella’s marrying a youth who had little or nothing 
to offer her, and it was predicted that the marriage would not 
last very long. When it ended, even though it was on a tragic 
mote, it caused no great surprise. 

Stella and Mary were completely opposite types; they were 
about as unlike one another as any two women could possibly 
have been. Save for their height, which was probably an inch 
above average, everything else about them was different. Judge 
Hinton, looking at them with his cold and impartial legal eye, 
voiced his opinion of the most important difference between 
them in a single word: gentility. Tom Bannon: took it upon 
himself to explain what the judge had meant. 

“Heck, that’s easy,” he remembered saying to a group of 
townsmen. “All the judge meant was that Mary’s a lady.” - 

“Oh!” they said and nodded in agreement. 

Walt’s inheritance included a lot of local property, com- 
mercial as well as residential. The space that Stella’s eating 
place occupied was rented from the Hintons. As far back as 
Bannon could recall, it seemed to him that Stella was forever 
getting into difficulties, financial mostly, and that she was 
always sending for Walt to help her get straightened out. 
The townspeople looked on and wondered about it, first 
to themselves, then openly, with their neighbors. Mary was 
aware of the talk, but she never mentioned it to anyone, not 
even to Walt, who obviously could see no harm in Stella. As 
Tom recalled it later, Mary went on being herself, nice and 
sweet and smilingly friendly with everyone, even with Stella, 


who snubbed her quite openly once, when they met in town. 


Bannon, who had driven Mary in on that occasion, started 
after Stella with a grim eagerness and a flexing on his hands 
that boded ill for Stella’s neck. But Mary stopped him, and he 
returned to her side grumblingly. 
A dozen times, too, when he could not stand it any longer, 
ri 


Tom started for Walt, determined to tell him what he thought 
of him. But each time, he stopped himself because he knew 
that if he left the H-Bar, it would be Mary rather than the 
thoughtless Walt who would miss him the most. He bridled 
his tongue and doggedly went about his job on running the 
ranch, but he knew that it couldn’t go on like that much 
longer. Something would have to give, and something would 
have to happen, and when it did, he toid himself grimly, he 
wanted to be in on it. But because his experiences had been 
predominantly with cattle rather than with human beings, he 
permitted himself to expect the latter to react the same way 
the former did when their emotions boiled over. 

Once cattle had exhausted themselves in a wild stampede, 
he knew they quieted down; when human emotions exploded, 
violence of one kind or another usually resulted. He thought 
he was ready for that; his fists were hard as anyone’s, In this 
case, though, it went beyond the point, of mere fisticuff 
violence. It resulted in a killing. 


Tom Bannon stood squarely in the open doorway of Ed 
Leary’s saloon, straddling the threshold and blocking the door- 
way; a lean, leather-faced and straggly mustached man, his 
hands on his hips and his saddle-toughened body rocking gent- 
ly.on his slightly spread legs. His narrowed eyes were fixed on 
Stella Bowman who was idling on the planked sidewalk in 
front of her place. 

Stella’s, blonde hair shone like a golden crown when the 
rays of the late afternoon’s waning sun slanted on her. She 
was heavier than Mary, and her figure was accentuated by 
the tight-fitting dress she was wearing, She held her head high, 
too high, he told himself, studying her critically, as though she 
were defying the world. She began to show signs of impatience 
and she started to pace the walk. Ordinarily her clear blue 
eyes were bold and challenging. Now, he said to himself, they 
were probably hard and glinting, Her heels clicked on the walk 
as she paced back and forth, 

His eyes ranged past her fora moment, The store window 
behind her bore a white-lettered and black-edged legend that 
read “STELLA’S PLACK”. Over the doorway hung a sign’ 
with a single word on it: “EAT”, 

She was waiting for Walt Hinton, he knew, and the thought 
of it annoyed him, Then there was a beat of hoofs. She had 
just wheeled and fiounced across the walk to the door of her 
place; she stopped abruptly, her hand on the knob, and looked 
up the street, Bannon’s gaze followed hers. A horseman ap- 
peared at the head of the street. Bannon recognized him at 
once and frowned, 
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¢ ee he is now,” he muttered disgustedly. “The danged 
ool,” 

Hinton spied Stella and waved to her. She waved back and 
came out to the curb and stood there waiting for him, half- 
turned toward him, her hands on her hips and her lips parted 
in a smile. He came on a bit faster now, his horse’s hoofs 
drumming. He pulled up presently in front of Stella and 

_ climbed down. 

Walt was a big man, towering an inch over six feet in 
height, broad-shouldered and deep-chested, and good-looking, 
He was one of those fortunate men, Bannon admitted, whose 
face would never lose its boyishness, even when the rest of 
him has long since begun to show his age. 

Walt and Stella chatted for a minute or two; actually it was 
Stella who did most of the talking, breathless, exciting, gay 
talk, it seemed to the frowning Bannon. She gestured and 
laughed from time to time, while Hinton listened with ap- 
parent interest and attention and smiled at her as she went 
on. Finally she took his arm and they went into her place with 
Bannon’s eyes following them until the door closed behind 
them. He cursed under his breath. 

There was a footstep behind him and someone tapped him 
on the shoulder. His rocking ceased and his head jerked 
around, 

“Yeah?” he asked, his tone grumpy and reflecting his 

annoyance. 

“You owe me two bits, Bannon,” a thin-faced, balding and 
sour-looking individual who was Ed Leary informed him, 

Bannon’s frown deepened and became a scowl. 

“Pm still here,” he retorted. “Ain’t 1?” 
“Yeah, sure,” Leary answered calmly. “Only I like to get 


¥ my dough before you leave the bar. Ain’t *ny chance. of an 


; ’ 


pe 
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argument that way. Y’know?” 

Bannon’s mustache bristled a little. 

“I don’t aim to run off with your two bits,” he said stiffly. 

“Oh, I know you don’t aim to,” the saloonkeeper said 
quickly. “But you might forget you didn’t pay me an’ go off » 
somewheres, an’ bein’ that I don’t do a book business an’ mark 
everything down, I’m liable to forget it same’s you an’ I'll be 
out the two bits. Y’see how it works?” 

“No,” Bannon answered bluntly. He dug in his pocket and 
produced a quarter and handed it over wordlessly. 

“Thanks,” Leary said, pocketing the coin. 

‘Don’t mention it,” Bannon said dryly. “It’s always such a 
_ pleasure doin’ business with you.” 

“You don’t hafta get sore about it. I didn’t ask you for 


somethin’ that wasn’t comin’ to me, y'know.” 
cf 
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“Awright, Leary, awright,” Bannon said wearfy. “You got 
your dough. Solong.” — 

The saloonkeeper gave him a hard look, turned and dis- 
appeared inside. Bannon came into the saloon again shortly, © 
too, and leaned over the bar and drummed on its glistening 
surface with his fingers. Leary had his back turned. He was 
polishing some glasses and standing them upended on a towel- 
covered shelf, A thin ray of sunlight played over the threshold 
and reached a point about a foot inside the place. However, the 
rest of the saloon was steeped in shadows, even dark at the 
rear and in the far corners. 

“Leary,” Bannon said after a while, resting his booted foot 
on. the scuffed and tarnished rail. “You ever give any thought 
to sellin’ out and goin’ in for somethin’ more suited to your 
style, say like undertaking an’ funeral directing? You oughta 
because you’ve got all the charm an’ sweetness y’need for it, 
an’ the sour puss, too. Y’know?” i 

“What’ll you have?” Leary asked stiffly, turning around. His 
face was a little crimson. 

“Qh, some more o’ the same, I guess,” Bannon answered, 
“That rotgut you call rye.” 

Leary produced a bottle, uncorked it and put it on the bar, 
and followed it with a glass. When he reached for the bottle, 
Bannon gestured, stopping him, and Leary’s gaze came up. 

“TH pour it myself,” Bannon told him curtly. 

Leary shrugged and pushed the bottle across the bar. 
Bannon poured himself a drink and downed it; he had a second 
one, both of them under Leary’s watchful eye. Then he pushed 
the bottle and the glass aside, He made a wry face and 
suddenly belched, and the saloonkeeper frowned, 

“[’ve had three shots o’ that rotgut,” Bannon said. “One 
before an’ two just now. An’ you wanna know somethin’, 
Leary? Each one tasted worse’n the one before it, On the level 
now, what is that stuff, huh?” = 

“What’s it taste like?” 

“Worse’n anything I ever tasted before an’ that’s a fact.” 

“G’wan,” Leary said. 

A couple of men came in, a townsman and a cattleman, 
and Bannon gravely acknowledged their nods with one of his 
own. He caught up thé bottle and the glass and carried them 
away with him when he moved along the bar. He had a fourth 
drink and for the fourth time he grimaced when it burned his 
throat. He wiped his mouth. with a swipe of the back of his 
hand, He spun a silver dollar on the bar and stood there, - 
holding out his hand for the change. It spun in an ever- 
widening circle, and Leary lunging for it, missed and it fell 
with a splash in a pail of water behind the bar, Leary frowned. 
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He bent and fished the dollar out of the water. He was rede . 
faced when he straightened up again. 

“You're a funny feller, awright, Bannon,” he said. 

“Ain’t I, though?” Bannon answered. “How *bout my 
change, Leary? I kinda like to get it before I leave the bar. 
Yknow? Ain’t ’ny chance of an argument about it that way.” 

“Youre gettin’ it,’ Leary said curtly. He flushed when 
Bannon looked at him and hastily added: “Your change, I 
mean.” 

“Oh,” Tom said and he smiled. “I was wonderin’.” 

Leary handed him a quarter and he put it in his pocket, 
hitched up his pants and sauntered out. He stood at the curb 
for a while, his eyes ranging over the street. He wondered if 
Walt were still in Stella’s place. He trudged off shortly. 

The afternoon had gone, Tom noticed, and the first shadows 
of dusk had already made their appearance, deepening, as he 
watched, over the far side of the street. He passed Sam Gor- 
man’s general store. He stopped when he came abreast of Andy 
Carroll’s saloon. He peered in. There was no one at the bar, 
However, behind it was a bald-headed man, Andy himself, 
who was wiping down the wall mirror with a piece of toweling, 
plying it with great industry and full-armed movement. Ban- 
non moyed into the doorway. 

“Bi, Andy,” he called, “How you doin’?” 

Carroll’s head jerked. He peered into the mirror, pd 
sight of Bannon. standing in the doorway, grinned and turned 
aroun 
ae doin’ all right, Tom,” he responded. “How’s every lit- 
tle thing with you?” 

Bannon shrugged. 

“Oh, all right, I suppose,” he said. “That is, considering. 
Y know?” 

“T know,” Carroll said significantly. 

He slung the piece of toweling away. He came down the bar 
almost to the very end, leaned over it and beckoned to Bannon 
to come inside. Tom stepped in and Carroll, straightening up, 
moved out from around the bar to meet him. 

, “I saw Walt goin’ up the street a little while ago,” he.con- 
ded. 

“Uh-huh,” Bannon said. “Was he alone?” 

Carroll shook his head. 

“He was with her, huh? Headin’ for her house, would you 
say?” 

Carroll nodded wordlessly. Bannon. hitched up his pants, 

“What are you gonna do?” Andy asked. 

“What d’you think I’m gonna do?” Bannon demanded, 
a ee I’ve been all set to have this thing out with Walt 

ll 


about a dozen times, only something’s always stopped me. This 
time nothing’s gonna stop me.” 

“Gocd for you, Tom,” Carroll said. “About time somebody 
did something to bust this thing up, an’ the more I think about 
it, the better I like the idea o’ you bein’ the one to do it.” 

“Wouldn’t be right for anybody else to do it,’ Bannon 
pointed out. “Anybody else would be buttin’ into sdmethin’ 
that ain’t any o’ their business.” 

“Yeah,” Carroll admitted. “That’s right.” 

“Course. Anyway, like I was gonna say before, I’ve got just 
enough liquor inside o’ me to make me ornery,” Bannon went 
on, “That’s why I said nuthin’s gonna stop me this time. ’m 
goin’ straight out to Stella’s house an’ speak my piece. Walt’s 
either gonna feel so blamed low when J get finished tellin’ him 
what I think o’ him that hell be done with her right then or 
there or he’ll throw me the hell out.” 

“Swell, Tom,” Carroll said. He walked with Bannon to the 
door. “Give it to him good.” 

“Yeave that to me,” Bannon answered. 

Carroll smiled and patted him on the back. He watched Tom 
trudge up the street, then, apparently satisfied that Bannon 
meant business, he turned and went back to his mirror wiping. 

As for Bannon, he walked at a little faster pace now than be- 
fore and le looked a little more grim than before, too. He ac- 
knowledged the greeting of passersby with a curt nod, stepping 
around those who stopped and indicated that they wanted to 
talk a bit. Some of them, following him with their eyes, looked 
surprised, others somewhat puzzled, but after a while they 
‘went on their way. 

When Bannon came to the end of the sidewalk, he stopped 
and hitched up his pants, then he stepped down into the road- 
way and trudged on, his boots scuffing and kicking up tiny 
spurts of dust that boiled up around them. Fifty feet, seventy- 
five feet, a hundred feet, and then he:came to a plain little cot- 
tage. that stood back from the road. The cottage needed paint 
ing; -he saw that at a glance. The front yard, neglected, was 
overrun with weeds. Only tiny stretches of thin grass were visi- 
ble through the weeds. 

He was not particularly surprised by what he saw. Somehow 
he expected Stella’s place to be like that. He followed the wind- 
ing path that led up to the cottage and around it to the rear. A 
line of wash suddenly loomed up in front of him and he had to 
wheel around the near post to which it was tied. The blind 
over the kitchen window had not been fully drawn, and turned- 
down. lamplight shone on the exposed portion of window pane 
and the sill. 

He. sidled up, to the window and peered in. Af the kitchen 
table, with the imp at the far end sat Walt Hinton, perusing 
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_ through several books, which Bannon decided were ledgers and 
account books. Beside him stood Stella Bowman. Her hand 
rested on his shoulder with feigned casualness. Bannon frowned 
darkly. He muttered something under his breath, hitched up his 
pants with unnecessary viciousness, wheeled away from the 
window, bent low under Stella’s wash, and marched around 
the cottage to the front door. He banged on it with his fist. 

There was a minute-long-wait, then the door was opened 
and Stella was standing just inside the doorway, looking at him. 
Her rouged mouth was hard and her blue eyes were cold. She 

' held the door with her right hand and her left hand found a 
resting place on her hip. 

“Well?” she demanded. He couldn’t see beyond her. The 
room was too shadowy. “What do. you. want here?” 

“Y’mind telling Walt I wanna see hizh, please?” 

“He isn’t here,” she said curtly. 

Bannon’s lips parted in a thin smile, 
_ “You wouldn't fool me, would you, sister?” he asked taunt- 


y. 

“T said he isn’t here.” 

“{ heard you,” Bannon said calmly. “But I know different. 
You trot on back to the kitchen an’ look around an’ chances 
are you'll find him sittin’ at the table. Leastways that’s where he 
was Jess’n a minute ago.” 

“What do you want with him?” 

“Tve got a tongue, so Ill tell him that myself. All you’ve 
gotta do is tell him I’m here.” Bannon smiled again, 

Her lips thinned into a straight, red line, She pulled back 
suddenly in a wild, angry attempt to slam the door on him, but 
he was prepared for it. He hurtled forward, struck the swinging 
door with his shoulder; it caromed off and flew in again, carry- 
ing Stella back with it. He moved swiftly in a follow-through, 
whirling inside before she could do anything to stop him. Too 
late she lunged for him, her clawing fingers reaching for him, 
Nimbly, he swerved away from her, collided with a chair and 
spun it around squarely in her path. She bumped into it and in- 
stantly he was out of reach. He was a full stride ahead of her 

all the way to the kitchen. 

“Walt,” he said from the doorway. 

Hinton’s head jerked up and he twisted around in his chair. 

Bie Tom!” he said, surprise in his voice, “Where—where’s 

a?” 4 


“Around,” Bannon answered. “Look, Walt. Something’s 
come up that needs tending to. If you’re all set to go, I can tell 
_ you about it on the way home.” 
_ Stella squirmed past him into the kitchen. She came forward 
to the table and stood,in front of it and looked pleadingly at 
Hinton. saith 
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“Walt, dear,” she said. “You're staying for supper, aren’t 
you? I’ve prepared everything, you know.” 

“So has Mary,” Bannon said without looking at her. “What 
d’you say, Walt? Get your hat like a good feller’an’ let’s get 
going. As it is, Mary’s gonna be wondering how come we're so 
late,” 

He advanced into the kitchen and stopped a foot or two be- 
hind Walt’s chair. Stella’s face was a belying and contradicting 
mask; her lips parted in a smile for Hinton, but her eyes, meet- 
ing Bannon’s, were steely blue and as cold as ice, Walt pushed 
his chair back from the table and got up on his feet. His eyes 
ranged around the room, seeking something. 

“My hat,” he said, turning his gaze on Stella. But then, sud- 
denly remembering, he said: “Oh yes! I remember now, I left 
it in. the parlor.” 

He turned away from the table and went out of the room. 
Bannon, his thumbs hooked in his belt, sauntered around the 
room, Stella’s eyes followed him and bored into his back. 

“I wish I were a man,” he heard her say and he stopped and 
looked at her over his shoulder. 

“Why?” be asked. “You're doin’ all right for yourself with 
another woman’s husband, aren’t you?” 

“Tf I were a man,” she said through her teeth, “I’d kill you!” 

Bannon laughed softly. 

“Tf you were a man,” he retorted, “you wouldn’t do a blamed 
thing, You wouldn’t have time to. Not even to catch your 
breath, Every man in town would be out after you with a gun 
in his hand.” 

They heard Walt’s step and they turned away from each 
other, she in one direction, toward the connecting door, and 
he across the room to the back door. He opened it and held it 
wide and stood with his back against it. Hinton, hat in hand, 
came into the kitchen. He gave Stella a smile and followed 
Bannon out of the house. They were striding around it. and 
were just about to turn onto the path that led to the road when 
the back door slammed. 

Walt’s head jerked and he turned to Tom, slowing his step. 
instinctively. Bannon, who had been expecting an outburst of 
temper from Stella and who had been watching Walt out of the 
corner of his eye, hastily averted his gaze and looked straight 
ahead, pretending that he hadn’t heard anything, He led the 
way to the road, 

“Left your horse in front 0’ Stella’s,” he said, “Didn’t you?” 

ee es ” 


“Mine’s in Baker’s place gettin’ a shoe fixed,” Bannon went 
on. “Oughta be ready by now though. We’ll pick up yours first, 

en we'll go to Baker’s for mine.” 

There was no response from Walt, They marched back to 


id 


® town. Idlers in store doorways and others standing along the 
curb glanced at the two men as they came.abreast of them. 
‘Here and there someone nodded to Walt or to Tom or to both 
of them and received a nod in reply. When they came to Stella’s 
place, Walt climbed up on his horse, wheeled and rode on 
down the street. He was idling in front of the livery stable 
when Bannon trudged up to it and went inside. 
_ Minutes later they were riding out of town. There was no 
- conversation between them, although Bannon, stealing a glance 
at Walt every now and then, expected him to ask at any mo- 
ment about the pressing matter that needed his attention. But 
Walt held his tongue. It was when they were dismounted in the 
corral that Bannon happened to catch Hinton looking at him. 
Here it comes now, Tom told himself. He’s gonna ask me 
now. : 
“What was it that needed attending to, Tom?” Walt asked. 
“Oh,” Bannon said lamely. “It c’n keep till tomorrow.” 
- Walt looked at him obliquely and Bannon fiushed under his 
gaze, Walt turned on his heel and started toward the gate. 

“Walt,” Bannon called and Hinton stopped and looked back 
at him over his shoulder. Tom came up to bim. “That was just 
an excuse to get you outta Stella’s place.” 

“Yes,” Walt said. “That’s what I thought it was. Who put you 
up te it, Mary?” 

“Aw, come on now, Walt. You oughta know Mary better’n 
that, You oughta know she wouldn’t do anything like that. It 
was my idea. Nobody else’s.” 

. They faced each other for a long moment, then Hinton 
turned and started off again. 

“I hate like hell to see you get y’self mixed up with that 
Stella Bowman,” Bannon said. “She’s no damned good.” 

Walt stopped abruptly. He turned around slowly and looked 
hard at Bannon, then he came trudging back to him. 

“Everybody knows it,” Bannon went on. ‘“Rverybody ’cept 
yous Walt. Now why in blazes don’t you get wise to her, too, 

wh?” / 
Hinton grunted. He twisted suddenly, pivoting, but not so 
‘suddenly that Bannon could not see him bring up his right fist 
from somewhere around his boot tops. Bannon made no effort 
to avoid it. The awkwardly. thrown punch landed squarely, 
flush on Tom’s chin, and the H-Bar foreman went over back- 
ward, just missing a heaped-up pile of roanure, and sprawled 
in the churned-up dirt on his backside. He sat up again almost 
‘at once and shook his head, trying to clear it. He raised his eyes 
fo Hinton, Walt’s face was flushed and he was holding his 
right hand with his left. : oe 
“Tell Mary 1 won’t'be home tonight,” he said, avoiding Ban- 
' pon’s eyes. ‘ 
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He strode past Tom to his horse, climbed up on him, 
Pe and rode out of the enclosure. Bannon scrambled to~ 

is feet. 

“All right!” he hollered after Hinton. “Go sors doggone 
it! Make a damned fool o’ yourself an’ see if I care!’ 

There was no answer from Walt. A couple of punchers _ 
poked their head out of the bunkhouse. They looked first at 
Bannon, who had stormed out to the corral gate, then their 
gaze shifted to Hinton who came loping toward the bunkhouse, 
swerved away from it and dashed past it. 1 

Bannon, red-faced and muttering darkly to himself, started 
out of the corral; he stopped in his tracks, wheeled suddenly 
and stalked back to his horse and swung himself up into the 
saddle. He came out of the corral at a gallop and the puzzled 
punchers stared at him and looked at each other, too, wonder= 
ingly. 

“Hey, Tom!” on them yelled. “S’matter?” 

“S’matter, huh?” Bannon hollered. “If he’s gonna spend the 
night in town, so am I! I'll show him, doggone him!” 

The punchers looked at each other blankly. When they 
shifted their gaze back to Bannon, he was gone, They heard 
the beat of his horse’s hoofs briefly on the hard-packed road, 
then it faded out and silence and the oncoming darkness ba 
tled over the spread. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


ToM BANNON PULLED UP at the head of the street, stared hard, 
blinked and looked a second time before he was willing to be- 
lieve what he saw in front of him. The town was as crowded as 
though it were a Saturday night instead of a weekday night. 
Proof that the outpouring of ranch people had not been ex- 
pected was the fact that most of the stores, darkened and 
closed at their usual hour, six o’clock, were just beginning to 
Teopen. Lights began to flicker and steady at various points 
along the street. 

The narrow sidewalks were thronged. With the turning on of 
more light, which sifted out through store windows and played 
over the sidewalks, shadowy figures suddenly became real and 
recognizable. The hitch-rails in front of the saloons were filled 
- to overflowing with tied-up horses. There was the usual shov- 
ing and retaliatory trampling when some of the horses were 
forced out of line and began to burrow their way in again. 
Buckboards, light rigs and farm wagons were lined up along 
both curbs, and more and more people, just coming into town, 
began a fruitless search for space into which to drive their 
wagons. Some of them, finding none in the street, simply _ 
. wheeled their teams up onto the sidewalk, scattering idlers, — 
passersby and window-shoppers alike, and, disregarding the 
flimsiness of the planking that formed the walk, drove into 
the nearest alley and pulled up there. 

Bannon, watching the goings-on, shook his head, It was too 
much for him to figure out, particularly since he had something 
of far greater importance with which to concern himself, 

After a couple of minutes, he nudged his horse into move- 
ment and they went down the street at a leisurely jog. He drew 
rein when they came abreast of Ed Leary’s place. There was 
some space at the far end of Leary’s hitch-rail, and Bannon, 
agreeably surprised, quickly wheeled into it, swung down from 
his horse, tied him up and stepped up on the sidewalk. A man 
who came striding out of Leary’s saloon and started to step 
down into the gutter, intending to cross. the street, collided 
with Bannon. They pushed each other off the sidewalk. 

“Watch where you're goin’, ol’ timer,” the man said curtly, 
stepping around Bannon, 
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“Why, you ol’ buzzard!” Bannon sputtered, 

The man looked hard at him and laughed. 

“Oh, it’s you, Tom!” he said, 

“Damned right it is!” Bannon retoreed. The man was Rufe 
Hollister, who ranched a small spread some miles northwest of 
the town. “Rufe, what’n hell is today?” 

“Huh? Y’mean what day is it? Tuesd’y.” 
tes sure it ain’t Saturday or some kind o’ holiday or some-_ 

ing’ 29 

Hollister laughed, 

“Nope,” he answered, “It’s still only Tuesd’y.” 

“Then what’s everybody doin’ in town tonight?” Bannon de= 
manded, 

“Shoppin’ and gabbin’.” Bannon looked hard at him, 

“Oh,” he said after a moment’s silence. 

“Today was just about the first real nice day we’ve had in 
weeks,” Hollister continued, “‘an’ the women, runnin’ short of 
things, includin’ gossip, decided to take advantage of the 
weather an’ stock up again,” 

“Uh-huh,” Bannon said. 

‘Y’ll betcha anything you like my missus is loaded full up, 
merchandise an’ gossip. I don’t mind the gossip because that 
seems to be important to a woman, but for my own protection 
I gotta go pick up Minnie before she buys out Gorman’s stock; 
He can sell her anything an’ he usually does, Funny thing with 
some women, huh, Tom?” 

“Yep, it sure is. No figgerin’ them out.” 

“Huh,” Hollister snorted. “I’ve been married to Minnie for 
twenty years an’ I still don’t know why in hell she does some 
things. So I've just about quit tryin’ to figger her out. I’m learn- 
ing to take things the way they come, It’s a heap easier on me 
that way.” 

Bannon smiled and patted him on the back and Hollister 
went on his way. Bannon sauntered across the walk to the open 
doorway of the saloon and peered in. The bar was crowded. 
Most of the men standing at it were cattlemen, although here 
and there among them Bannon glimpsed a townsman. Cries of 
“Hi, Tom” and “Hiya, Bannon” greeted him when he came in- 
side and he acknowledged them with a grin and a wave of his 
hand, Someone made room for him at the bar and he moved 
into the opening, Leary trudged by carrying a trayful of empty 
beer glasses; he spied Bannon and stopped abruptly and looked 
hard at bim, 

“Back again, huh?” he said, 

“Yep,” Bannon responded. He ranged his eyes around the 
place, seeking Walt Hinton, “Back again,” he repeated when 
he turned around. “Only the warmth o’ your reception kinda 
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makes me wonder. Leary, you always so cordial an’ enthusi- 
astic when a cash customer comes in here?” 

There was no reply from Leary. 

“Ed,” Bannon said, studying him. “You ever give a thought 
to quittin this business an’ openin’ a funeral parlor? Or have I 
asked you that before?” 

A low murmur of amusement ran along.the bar. Leary was 
frowning. 

“What'll you have?” he asked grumpily. 

“What’ve you got?” Bannon asked innocently. A couple of 
men. near him laughed and Leary flushed a bit. “If you’ve got 
some real whiskey, not that sheep dip, y'know, I’m willing to 
give it a try.” 

The saloonkeeper turned away. 

Ce banat see anything of Walt Hinton tonight?” Bannon 
aske 

The man on his right turned to him. 

“T did, Tom,” he said. “He was goin’ down the street when I 
saw “im.” 

“Y’mean toward Stella Bowman’s place?” 

“Nope. Stella’s was closed. Leastways, it was dark. Walt rode 
on past it.” 

“Uh-huh,” Bannon said thoughtfully. “Thanks.” 

Leary brought him a bottle and a glass and watched him 
pour his drink. Bannon downed it at a gulp and made a wry 
face and Leary frown again. 

“Same stuff,” Bannon said, wiping his mouth with the back 
of his hand. “Same rotgut.” 

Leary reached for the bottle but Bannon pushed his hand 
away. 

“Leave it,” he commanded. He produced a crumpled dollar 
bill, smoothed it out on the bar and poured himself another 


drink, Again he grimaced when he swallowed it. A third drink 


produced the same result and when he downed the fourth one, 
he pushed the bill, the bottle and the glass away. “Four drinks 
an’ each one tasted worse’n the one before it.” 

He hitched up his pants and moved away from the bar. He 
sauntered outside, unnoticed by the others, who were drinking 
and talking among themselves. He stood on the sidewalk for a 
while, looking skyward at the bright moon and at the stars, 
then he started down the street. He carne abreast of Clancy’s 
Cafe and he stopped and poked his head in. The tables at the 
Tear were occupied, but there was no one at the bar, Behind ‘it, 
Jobn Clancy, balding and sweaty, was entering something in a 
worn book with a stub of a pencil. He raised his head and: 
spotted Bannon in the dnorway. 

“How are you, Tom?” he called. 
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“Oh, all ‘right, John,” Bannon answered. He liked Clancy, 
_ and rather than offend him, he sauntered inside and leaned 
against the bar. Clancy pushed his account book aside, pocketed 
his pencil and produced an uncorked bottle of liquor and a 
glass. Bannon poured his drink, downed it, smiled and smacked 
his lips. “That’s good stuff, John, Damned good, Y’know?” 

“Only kind I ever.serve here,” Clancy declared. “If it isn’t 
good enough for me to drink, then it isn’t good enough for me 
to serve. That’s the way I figure it.” 

“Good figgerin’, all right.” 

Bannon spun a quarter on the bar and Clancy reached for it 
and speared it deftly, 

“Be seein’ you, John,” Bannon said, hitching up his pants, 

“Sure thing, Tom,” the cafe owner answered. 

“If you see anything of Walt Hinton, tell him I’m lookin’ for 
him, will you, John?” 

“Sure. But where’ll you be?” 

“Oh, around.” Bannon said and he gestured in the air with 
both hands, 

“Y’ll tell him,” Clancy promised, 

Bannon trudged out. He experienced some difficulty crossing 
the street to get to Andy Carroll’s establishment. In the first 
place, the wagons and rigs formed an almost solid line along 
the curb, and it took a bit of doing to squeeze through them to 
reach the gutter, Then, too, Bannon discovered, for the first 
time that he could recall, that the curb was unusually high. He 
was surprised that he had not noticed it before. 

He swayed a little but he steadied himself, and plodded on 
toward Carroll’s place. As he came up to it, some men, six or 
seven of them emerged. They nodded to him and he, holding 
himself stiffly erect, answered with a half-salute. He made his 
‘way inside the place to the bar and leaned against it. He was a 
little out of breath. Carroll came forward at once and leaned 
over the bar, 

“Flow’d you make out, Tom?” he asked eagerly. “Did you 
speak your piece to Walt?” 4 

“Yeah, sure,” Bannon answered, His tongue felt strangely 
thick. 

Carroll straightened up. 

“That calls for a drink,” he announced. He brought a bottle 
to the bar, followed it with two glasses. He filled them to the 
very top and pushed one across the bar, “There y’are, Tom, 
Drink ’em down.” 

Bannon grunted and reached for his glass and brought it 
closer to him, His hand closed around it. 

“G'luck, Andy,” he said, raising his glass to his lips. 

“To you, too, Tom,” Carroll responded, 
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They drained their glasses and put them down. . 

“H’m,” Bannon said, smacking his lips, “That’s the real 
thing. That’s real likker.” ; 

“Course it is,” Carroll said. His tone and his expression 
reflected surprise. “You don’t think I’'d serve anything in my 
place ’cept the best, do you?” 

“You aren’t Leary,” Bannon said, and Carroll, apparently 
satisfied that he had misunderstood, smiled again. “I'll buy the 
next one, Andy. It’s my turn.” 

“Whatever you say, Tom.” 

Carroll filled the glasses again. He pushed Bannon’s across 
the bar as before. Gravely they touched glasses. 

“Here’s how,” Carroll said. 

“How,” Bannon repeated. 

They put their empty glasses on the bar. Bannon fished in his 
pocket for his money. Carroll leaned toward him again. : 

“Tom,” he said eagerly. “Y’mean Walt let you speak your 
piece without sayin’ anything back?” 

“We-ell, no, not exactly,” Bannon replied. He moistened his 
lips with his tongue. “He didn’t hafta say anything. What he did 
was more’n enough. He walloped me right smack on the jaw.” 

Carroll stared at him. Slowly his mouth opened, his jaw 
unhinged and hung. Then slowly again, his mouth closed and 
he gulped and swallowed hard. 

“The son-uv-a-gun!” he said, and he shook his head. “He 
walloped you, huh?” 

“Yep,” Bannon said and he touched his paw tenderly. 

‘T'll be damned!” Carroll said. Mechanically he reached for 
the bottle and filled their glasses, pushed Bannon’s across the 
bar, raised his own to his lips and drained it. Bannon took his 
hand out of his pocket and picked up his drink and gulped it 
down. Some of the whiskey ran down his chin; he wiped it 
away with his hand, Mechanically, too, they put their glasses 
on the bar and stood there looking at each other. After a mo- 
ment’s silence, Carroll asked: “What are you gonna do about 
it, Tom?” $ 

Bannon shrugged. 

“Dunno yet,” he replied. “Haven’t made up my mind.” 

“Well, you’re gonna hafta do something,” Carroll said, sud- 
denly bristling with indignation. “You can’t let it-pass like it 
wasn’t anything. A wallop on the jaw isn’t something you c’n 
just brush off an’ forget, v’know. Doggone it, Tom, what you 
shoulda done when he walloped you was to wallop him back 
an’ good. Maybe that’s what he’s been needin’ all along to put 
some sense in that head o’ his.” 

Bannon looked at him blankly. 

“What’s that?” he asked, 
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“A ood wallcpin’,” Carroll said with finality. “That’s what.” 
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Carroll came out from behind the bar, and Bannon, hitch- 
ing up bis pants and settling his hat a little more firmly on his 
head, turned to go. Together they walked to the door. They 


stood i in the doorway for a minute, drinking in the clear night 


air. More than half of the wagons and buckboards had gone, 
and now, as they watched, others began to pull away from the 
curb. Two or three stores on the opposite side of the street 
were darkened again: 

“Lemme know what happens,” Carroll commanded 
“V hear?” } 

“Yeah, sure,” Bannon answered. “T’'ll let you know.” 

Carroll. patted him on the back and Bannon stepped out on 
the sidewalk and started off. Pete Hall’s place was just two 
doors away and Bannon headed for it and reached it without 
any mishaps, He poked his head inside. The place was deserted. 
But there was unmistakable proof that Hall’s had gotten a full 
share of the night’s business. On the bar were some six or seven 
empty whiskey bottles, a couple of trays, a bar rag and several 
dozen used glasses. Then a door opened and a man with a long 
white apron tied around his middle emerged from the back 
room. It was Mike Evans, Pete Hall’s bartender. Mike looked 
around the place and shook his head. He moved among the 
tables, pushed chairs in close, straightened others and used his 
apron to wipe off the table tops, then he trudged forward to- 
ward the bar. He was within a stride of it when he happened 
to look up. He brightened instantly. 

“Biya, Tom,” he called. “How you doin’, partner?” 

“Oh, all right, I guess, Mike,” Bannon replied, “The rush 

over?” 

“Yeah, sure,” the bartender said, moving in behind the bar, 
“But while it was on, it was really something. I coulda been 
twins an’ I still coulda used some help. Helluva night Pete 
nei to take off, huh? Hey, anything new with Walt an’ 

tella?” 

Bannon frowned. “Don’t get me started on that,” he said 
darkly, Then be waved his hand and added, “So long, Mike. 
Be seein’ you.” 

Paddy Flynn’s saloon was diagonally across the street and 
Bannon headed for it. There was a chance, he told himself, 
that Walt might be there. Bannon made his way to the curb 
and stopped there and looked down into the gutter. The 
thought of having to negotiate the crossing as well as the two 


curbs made him hesitate. Then he began to doubt that he would — 


find Walt in Flynn’s place. The more he thought about it, the 


more certain he was that Walt wouldn’t be there. Actually, is 


couldn’t recall Walt’s ever going into Flynn’s place. 
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_ He backed away from the curb and turned himself around, 
which was something of a feat in view of the fact that his right 
leg was acting up, refusing to obey him and cooperate with his 
left Jeg. He went on slowly. Otto Hoffmeyer’s place was ahead 
of him, half a dozen doors or so from Hall’s, and when he saw 
that Hoffmeyer’s lights were still burning brightly, he steered 
himself toward it. 

He came up to it presently, having negotiated the distance 
without misadventure. Light streamed out from the saloon 
through its double windows, over the sidewalk and almost to 
the curb. He was surprised to find the door closed. He was 
even more surprised when he tried the door to find that it was 
locked. He peered in, pressing his face against one of the win- 
dows. He could see a man working in the back room, mopping 
the floor. 

Satisfied that Walt Hinton was not in Hoffmeyer’s place, 
Bannon backed off from the door, carefully turned around and 
plodded away again, weaving a somewhat erratic course as he 
progressed down the street. 

When he reached the end of the sidewalk, he drew a deep 
breath and gingerly stepped down into the roadway. Complet- 
ing the descent without accident, he was pleased with himself. 
He started off along the road. He heard hoofbeats and he 
looked up. A horseman, shadowy and unrecognizable in the 
night light, came loping townward. He moved out of the mid- 
dle of the road. But the horseman had spotted him and he 
slowed his mount’s pace. 

“Evening,” he called as he rode by. 

Bannon recognized the man’s voice. It was Joe Stevens, the 
sheriff. 

“Joe!” he hollered over his shoulder. 

Stevens pulled up, twisted around and looked back at him. 

“Yeah?” he called. “Want me?” 

“Wanna see you for a minute!” Bannon yelled. 

“Awright,” Stevens answered. He wheeled his horse and 
rode back to Bannon’s side. He looked down at him, peering 
hard at him in the night light. “Oh, it’s you, Tom! S’matter?” 

“Joe, I’m lookin’ for Walt Hinton.” 

“Have you tried Stella Bowman’s place? Her house, I 
mean?” 

“That’s where I’m headed for now,” Bannon told him, 

“Well, what d’you want o’ me?” Stevens asked, easing him- 

self in the saddle. 

“T gotta get him outta Stella’s place, Joe. I gotta, you under- 
stand?” 

_ “Yeah, sure, Tom,” Stevens said. “But what can I do about 
it?” he shrugged his shoulders. 
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*You’re the Jaw ’round these parts, aint’cha?” 

“Sure,” Stevens replied. “Only that doesn’t give me the right 
to go haulin’ a man outta somebody house just because I don’t 
think it’s right for him to be there, y know. I’ve gotta have a 
reason for doin’ that, a doggoned good reason, too. Tom,” he 
went on and his tone softened a bit. “You know I’d do blamed 
near anything for you an’ Mary, and if I could go up to Stella’s 
place an’ boot Walt the hell outta there, nobody’d hafta ask me 
to do it. I'd do it on my own. For that matter, ’'d have done it 
a helluva long time ago. Only trouble is, Tom, I can’t do it.” 

“I suppose you can’t, Joe,” Bannon admitted. “I’m kinda 
sore though. The son-uy-gun busted me one on the jaw an’... .” 

“Whoa, Tom, whoa!” Stevens said quickly, interrupting him. 
“Y’say Walt walloped you?” 

“That's right, Joe,” 

“When?” Stevens wanted to know. “When did he do it?” 

“Today, This evening.” 

Stevens gave him a hard look. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that right off?” he demanded. He 
straightened up in the saddle. “Now I can do something.” 

“You can?” Bannon asked, “Like what?” 

“Now I’ve got the right to haul him outta Stella’s place an’ 
take him in,” the sheriff answered. “The law covers me.” 

“Wait a minute, Joe,” Bannon said. “You mean you’re gop- 
na arrest Walt?” 

“Look, Tom,” Stevens said a little darkly. “D’you want to 
get Walt away from Stella or don’t you?” 

“*Course J wannt, doggone it,” Bannon sputtered. “Only I 
don’t wanna go makin’ any trouble for him, He’s still my boss, 
y’know, the one who pays me my wages, Besides, he ain’t the 
worst feller in the world, not by a jugful, It’s only account 0” 
Stella that I wanna do something.” 5 

“H’m,;” Stevens said. Then he added: “Why don’t you let 
me handle this thing my way, huh? I’ll go take him in an’ lock 
him up for the night an’ in the morning I’ll have him up before 
Judge Anderson on a charge of assault.” 

“Holy cow, Joe!” Bannon said in awed tones. “What’ll the 
judge do to him?” 

“Nothing,” the sheriff answered calmly. “I'll get to the judge 
before Walt comes up before him an’ explain things to him, 
Then when they bring Walt in, the judge’ll probably bawl him 
out a little an’ finally turn him loose. I don’t mean just like 
that. There wouldn’t be any point to the hull thing if he did 
that. I'll have him suspend sentence on Walt an’ release him in 
your custody,” : 

“Huh? What does that mean? An’ why in hell do you hafta 


go legal on me all uva sudden? Can’t you say thing in a Tans 
guage I can understand?” 

Joe Stevens grinned. 

“Awright, Tom,” he said. “Releasin’ Walt in your custody 
means that you'll be responsible for him.” 

“Wait a minute now,” Bannon said, “I dunno that I’m gon- 
na like that idea so much.” 

“There’s more to it than just that,” Stevens told him. “Iem- 
me finish. Walt wouldn't be allowed to do ’nything or go *ny- 
where ‘less you give him permission,” 

“Oh,” Bannon said. “That’s better.” 

“Now here’s an atigle I know damned well you're gonha 
like,” Stevens went on, “For instance, Tom, ‘suppose Walt 
should wanna go to town an’ see Stella? That'll be awright, 
providing he takes you along with him, The judge’ll make that 

Clear to Walt so you won’t be ‘caught in the middle an’ have 
trouble with him. Now how d’you suppose Stella’s gonna, like 
the idea of entertaining the two 0” you?” 

‘Bannon chuckled. 

“Oh, she’s gonna love that, all right,” he answered, “An? 
she’s really gonna love me. Joe, you’re wonderful. Yep, posi- 
tively wonderful,” 

“Y know,” Stevens answered and he grinned again. ““Wonder- 
ful Stevens I wanna be knowed as, Please pass the word along, 

| Tom, Meanwhile,” he said and he wheeled his horse, “I'll go 
take care o’ Walt.” 

' “Wait a minute, Joe,” Bannon said quickly. “Lemme buy 
you a drink first.” 

“Some other time, Tom.” 

“Aw, come on, Joe,” Bannon wheedled. “TI feel so Kopooned 
good now, I wanna celebrate. But it won't be a celebration. ‘less 
you're in on it too. What d’you say, Joe?” 

“Some other time.” 

VAWics 7” 

“Tom, you go have the drink you wanna buy me an’ the one 

' you'd be buying’ yourself, ” Stevens told him. “Then you come 
over to the office an’ sign the complaint against Walt so’s we'll 
have everything legal-like. Awright?” 

“We-ell,” Bannon answered, disappointment in his voice, 
“Tf you won't have a drink with me, you just won't, That’s all 
there is to that.” 

“Til see you later,” Stevens called over his shoulder as he 
 elattered away in the direction of Stella’s cottage. 

 . “Yeah, sure,” Bannon responded unenthusiastically, 

He followed the sheriff with his eyes. When Stevens disap- 
peared from sight, swallowed up by the darkness, Bannon 
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turned. himself around. His head felt Strangely light. He 
trudged back to where the sidewalk began, mounted it care- 
fully, then he squared his shoulders and started down. the 
street. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


In THE H-Bar BUNKHOUSE, the nightly poker game was in 
progress. It had begun its usual time, at eight o’clock. When 
there were the usual number of participants, they played stud; 
when just a handful took their places around the table, draw 
poker was the game. This night there were just four players, 
Lefty Doane, Gus Fisher, Dodo Grantham and Chuck Willett. 
The other members of the crew, having declined the invitation 
to play—which consisted of someone tossing a deck of cards 
on the table—were idling outside, Billy Cox and Willie Peed 
were sitting on the low door step; Charley Heath, Gabe Fox 
and Dutch Van Zandt were squatting on their haunches in the 
trampled grass with their backs against the bunkhouse wall, 
Fox, finishing a cigarette with a deep inhale, flipped it away; 
Peed ground his out under his boot heel. Cox turned his head 


.. to look in the door. 
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“They still playin’?” someone asked. 

“Uh-huh,” Cox answered, settling himself again. 

 “Ain’t they awf’lly quiet tonight, though?” 
' Cox shrugged. 

Lefty Doane, a rangy, sandy-haired youth who sat facing the 
door, ‘sudden threw his hand into the discards. Dodo Grant- 
ham, round-faced, bandy-legged and about forty-five, who sat 
opposite him and was dealing, looked up at him, 

“S’matter, Lefty?” he asked. 

Doane shook his head. 

“J dunno,” he said. “The game ain’t the same tonight, No 
life in it. Nobody’s got ’nything to say. It’s like playin’ with a 
bunch o’ strangers.” 

Willett, who was sitting between Doane and Grantham, 
nodded. 

“That's right,” he said. He put down his cards. “I think I've 
had enough for tonight. What time’s it gettin’ to be?” 

Eddie Sloat, the crew cook, a short, thin-faced man, was 
perched on the edge of his bunk, rubbing his bare foot. 

“Tis ten o’clogk,” he said. ; ; 

“Get’s doggoned stuffy in here, y'know?” Willett said. 
“Think I'll go get me some air before I turn in.” 

~ Cox and Peed had gotten up from the doorstep. The others 
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were standing, too, when he emerged. He strolled off toward 
the corral, came up to it shortly and leaned over the gate and 
raised his gaze skyward. Someone went into the bunkhouse}; he 
jerked his head around, It was too dark to tell one man from 
another. But then, some ten minutes or so afterward, Dodo 
.Grantham came ambling down to the corral and stood beside 


im. 
“How bout gettin’ some shuteye, or are you against it?” 
“Y’m for it ’cept that I’m not sleepy yet,” Willett answered, 

“I’m kinda worried about Tom, It ain’t like him to go fussin’ 
with Walt, an’ then for him to holler that he was gonna spend 
the night in town. That ain’t like him at all. I think maybe a 
couple of us shoulda gone after him an’ calmed him down an’ 
brought him back, or maybe we shoulda followed him to town 
‘an’ kinda kept dn eye on him just in case he got himself into 
anything. Y’know?” 

“Oh, Tom’ll be awright. Besides, he ain’t the kind who runs 
wild an’ goes gettin’ himself into trouble, He’s too old for that 
now.” 

“I dunno,” Willett said. “I’ve seen some pretty old coots 
suddenly rise up on their hind legs an’ just about take a place 
apart.” 

There were approaching footsteps from the direction. of the 
bunkhouse and two tall, shadowy figures that presently dis- 
rai into Lefty Doane and Dutch Van Zandt came up to 


“Kinda funny, ain’t it,” Doane said, halting, “that Tom ain’t ) 
back yet?” 

“We were just talkin’ about that,” Willett informed him. 

*What’s so funny about it?” Grantham demanded, his eyes 
shuttling from one to the other, “He said he was gonna spend 
the night in town. Didn’t he?” 

“Yeah,” Doane admitted. “Only I thought he was just sayin’ 
that, Y'know, I don’t ever remember Him stayin’ away fr’m 
home before.” 

Grantham grunted an indistinct réply, 

“I told Dodo that’a couple of us ‘shoulda gone after him,” 
Willett said.,. 

“Uh-huh,” Van Zandt said. “We shoulda.” 

“Tt ain’t too late for us to go after him even: now,” Doane 
said, and added: “If you still think we oughta.” 

“Course I do,” Willett said quickly. “You fellers wanna 
come with me?” 

He came erect then, looking from Doane to Van Zandt as 
he waited for an answer. 

“Awright,” Doane said. “I'll go with you, Chuck. How *bout 
it, Dutch?” 
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“Tf you fellers are goin’,” Van Zandt told him. “Count me in 
on it, too.” 
“What about you, Dodo?” Willett asked, turning to Grant- 


ham. 
“Three of you'll be enough,” Grantham replied. “The 


town’s only so big an’ Tom can only be in one of a couple o’ 


places, so you won’t need anybody else to help you find him.” 
“Let's g0,” Doane said, hitching up his levis. * 
“Get your horses,” Willett directed. k 
He yanked the gate open. Grantham, backing with it, held 


‘it wide. Van Zandt and Doane trudged into the enclosure. 


Willett started in after them, stopped and retraced ‘his steps and 


- looked hard at Grantham, 


“S’matter?” the latter asked. 

“Just thought o’ something,” Willett answered. “You didn’t 
say anything to Fisher, did you?” 

“Huh? Oh, you mean when he told me about you havin’ 
been a card sharp?” : 

“You know what I mean, doggone it!” Willett retorted. 

“All I said was that I was glad he’d tipped me off because 
I'd always thought you looked like a pretty slick customer.” 

“Why, you...” ; 
. Grantham laughed and backed a bit farther with the gate 
and Willett strode into the corall. The three men saddled their 


__ horses, climbed up on them and came riding out. 


“Watch it, you fellers,” Grantham called after them.. 
_ There was no response, nothing but the quickening beat of 
their horses’ hoofs as they rode away. The beat swelled for a 


_moment as they went down the incline and through the gate- 


way to the road. Grantham closed the corral gate. He heard 


the horses’ hoofs on the road. There was a flurry as they 


wheeled townward, but it was very short-lived and presently 
it faded out and they were gone. 


The Town was shadowy and dark, with just a couple of 
widely-spaced stores still open. Their yellowish lamplight 
burned bravely against the steadily closing-in night when 
Willett, Doane and Van Zandt rode down the street. When 
they came abreast of-the livery stable, Willett pulled up. His 


' companions, who weren’t watching him too closely,-rode on a 


bit farther. Then, suddenly realizing that he had stopped, they 


pulled up ‘abruptly, twisted around and looked back at him 
*questioningly. He beckoned to them vigorously. 


“C’mon back here,” he hissed at them. They jerked their 


_ horses around and ‘rode back to his side.“ think we oughta 
~ leave our-horses here an’ go on the rest o” the way on foot.” 


_ “Awright,’” Doane answered. 


_ Van-Zandt offered neither objection mor suggestion, When 
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Willett and Doane dismounted, he climbed down, too. Willett 
led the way into the alley between the stable and the building 
next to it, Doane and Van Zandt followed him with their 
horses. They came tramping out shortly and stood on the walk 
for a moment, ranging their eyes over the street. 3 

‘Don’t look like there’s anything much doin’,” Van Zandt 
remarked. 

“Nope,” Doane added. “Only a couple o’ places still open.” 

“Well, what d’we do?” Van Zandt, turning to Willett. 

“Look,” the latter said. “We'll go down the street an’ kinda 
steal a look in the places that are still open. If we spot Tom 
in one o” them, we'll back off from it an’ wait in an alley near 
the place till he comes out, When he does, we'll watch where 
he goes. If he gets up on his horse an’ starts ridin’, we'll know 
he’s headin’ for home an’ that'll be that. We'll give him time, 
then we'll get goin’, too. But we won’t crowd him because we 
don’t want him to know we’ve been out ridin’ herd on him.” 

“That’s all he’d hafta know,” Doane said. “He’d peel the 
hide off us.” | 

“Let’s go,” Willett directed. Then he cautioned: “Watch it 
now.” 

In single file, with Willett again taking the lead, and with 
Doane striding along at his heels and Van Zandt, bulking up 
even bigger than his companions, the last in line, they started 
down the street, : 

“Wait a minute,” Van Zandt said behind them, “Look dows 
a end o’ the street. See that feller comin’? Don’t that look like 

‘om?” 

Quickly Willett and Doane shifted their gaze. 

“That don’t only look like him,” Doane said after a moment- 
long study of the oncoming figure, “That is him.” . 

“Hey, y’ know something?” Van Zandt said, “The son-uy-a- 
gun’s got a Joad on!” . 

“Uh-huh,” Doane said, “He’s kinda wobbly-legged. 

“Back up,” Willett ordered. “We don’t want him to see us, 
y know.” 

The three men backed against a darkened store front and 
flattened out against it. Willet wasn’t quite satisfied. He herded 

Doane and Van Zandt even farther back, into the store’s 
shadowy doorway, and they peered out from there cautiously. 
Bannon was again experiencing some difficulty keeping on his 
course, and Doane, watching him, chuckled and kept repeat~ 


ing: 

“The son-uy-a-gun! The son-uy-a-gun!” 

Bannon halted briefly when he came up to Otto Hoffmeyer’s 
place, but it was gloomily darkened and he went on again. He 
plodded up to Pete Hall’s saloon and faltered to a spread-leg 
stop at the door and tried it. They could see that, there was a 
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dim light burning in the place. However, the door appeared to 
be locked and, after trying it a couple of times, Bannon 
wheeled away from it and tramped on, He stopped again 
shortly and looked across the street in the direction of John 
Clancy’s and Paddy Flynn’s. Both were. still open despite their 
- turned-down lights. Bannon moved slowly to the curb and 
stood there, obviously giving some consideration to crossing’ 
the street. But after a while he backed away from the curb, 
turned himself around and, plodded on. The three men 
watching him backed deeper into the doorway when he neared 
Leary’s place. He idled for a minute on the walk in front of it, 
then he went in. 

“Anyway, we know where he is, the son-uv-a-gun,” Doane 
said. “Now all we’ve gotta do is stay put an’ wait till he gets 
some 0’ Ed Leary’s booze inside uv ’im an’ decides to come 
out again.” 

“What’s he off on a tear for?” Van Zandt wanted to know. 

‘Don’t ask me,” Doane replied. “All I know is what he 
hollered.” j 

“A man don’t go off on a tear for nuthin’,” Van Zandt said. 
 “He’s gotta have a reason.” 

“I’m gonna go across the street an’ have a look in Leary’s,” 
Willett told them over his shoulder. “I won’t be more’n @ 
minute.” 

“Take your time,” Doane said, leaning back. “We can’t go 
anywhere’s till Tom comes out, You better make sure he don’t 
‘gee you.” 

“He won't,” Willett assured him. 

He marched across the street, mounted the curb and came 
up to the saloon and sidled up to within a step of the open 
doorway. 

“Every time I turn around,” he heard Leary say, “vou Te 
back again. Why don’t you go home, huh?” 

It was to Bannon to whom Leary had made the remark, 
Willett decided, Confirmation came at once, when Bannon 
answered. mee 

“T wanna have a nightmare tonight an’ I want you to be in it, 
so I keep comin’ back all the time to get another last look at 
that sour puss o’ yours,” he heard Bannon say. “Gimme 
another shot 0’ that rotgut.” : 

“Nope,” Leary said firmly. .“You’ve had all you’re gonna 
have of it f’r one night. Now why don’t you behave’ yourself, 
Bannon, an’ g’wan home, huh?” : ; 

“J ‘wanna have a drink,’ Bannon said. Something was 
slammed down on the bar. “Here’s your dough, sourpuss. 
Gimme my drink.” x 

“Nope,” Leary said‘again, “G’wan now. Get outta here.” 

“Look, o]’ timer,” another voice that Willett didn’t recognize 
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said. “Why don’t you g’wan home like the bartender’s been 
tellin’ you, huh, like a good feller?” 

“Wh'n hell asked you to horn in on this?” Bannon 
demanded wrathfully. 

“O-ho,” Willett said to himself, “Sounds like Tom’s spoilin’ 
for some excitement.’ 
“G’wan, now, Pop,” the stranger said. “Trot on home an? 

go to bed. It’s past your bedtime.” 
hed pa would you like a good punch in the nose?” Bannon 
ed, 

There was laughter then, loud, raucous, liquor-thickened 
laughter, that more than one man joined in, but Leary wasn’t 
among those who had laughed. 

“Look, Bannon, an’ you fellers, too,” Willett heard Leary 
say. “I don’t allow ’ny fightin’ in here.” 

“Then we c’n go outside,” another man said. 

Willett had heard enough; he whirled around ‘and raced 
back across the street, 

“There’s gonna be trouble,” he panted to Doane and Van 
Zandt and they looked at him quickly, Doane straightening up. 
“Tom’s got just enough likker inside of ’im to go out of his 
way for a fight. Come on.” 

The three men dashed over to Leary’s side of the street. 
Willett halted them abruptly when someone .appeared in the 
doorway. He backed them into the alley that flanked the 
saloon, 

“Awright, you polecats,” they heard Bannon say from the 
doorway. “Come on, I'll take the three o’ you on, one at a 
time.” 

He backed out of the doorway and planted himself in the 
middle of the sidewalk and raised his doubled fists. A burly 
man emerged from the saloon, laughed and hitched wp his 
pants and squared off, backing/a little toward the alley as he 
settled himself, 

“Awright, ol’ timer,” he said, “You asked for this. ‘Come an’ 
get it.” 

Bannon swung wildly at him and missed, and em impetus 
of his swing carried him past his younger and brawnier oppo- 
nent, who side-stepped and Jaughed. Bannon wheeled: around 
and swung again and promptly fell-down. As the burly man 
stepped-up to him and raised his right foot to kick him, a shad- 
owy figure that was just as big as he was darted out of the alley, 
caught him by the shoulder and spun him around and struck © 
him full-swing in the face. The surprised man. seemed to 
rise up off the sidewalk under the sledgehammer punch, He 
twisted in mid-air and flapped over and fell on his face on the 
sidewalk, and the shadowy figure quickly retreated into the 
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alley. Bannon sat up. He stared at the sprawled-out figure that 
lay just beyond him, 

“Hey!” he hollered as he got up again and squared off. 
“Awright! Who’s next?” 

A. second man appeared in the doorway. He stared at the 
man who“lay motionless. He came directly at Bannon, who 
retreated toward the alley and then began to circle around 
with the man in pursuit. Bannon suddenly lJashed out at him, 
missed by a wide margin and sprawled on his face on the 

sidewalk. The man bent over him and had grabbed him by the 
back of his shirt when a lithe figure bounded out of the alley, 
caught him by the arm, spun him around ‘and, just as be came 
erect, struck him squarely in the face, a full-armed swing and 
punch. that toppled him backwards into the gutter, where he 

fell heavily. The lithe figure was gone when Bannon forced 

himself up on his hands and knees and looked around. The 
first man lay where he had fallen. Bannon stared hard, un- 
believingly, at the hunched-over man who lay in a heap in the 
gutter. A yell burst from him as he got up on his feet. 

““Awright, you. polecat!” he hollered. “Come out here, dog- 
gone you!” 

_ A third man appeared in the saloon doorway. He wasn’t 
very much bigger than Bannon. 

“Come out here!” Bannon yelled at him, squaring off for 
the third time. “Come an’ get it!” 

The man emerged slowly, hesitantly, his eyes darting, 
stealing a look at the bulky figure on the sidewalk, then out 
to the gutter for a look at his other companion. Bannon 
gestured impatiently. 

“Come on!” he hollered. “Come an’ get it!” 

When Bannon started toward him, the man whirled and 
fled, his boots-beating a swift beat as he ran up the street and 
disappeared in the darkness. Bannon hollered after him, but 
there was no answer. Slowly he turned himself around. 

“Leary!” he hollered, swaying a little and instantly steadying 
himself, “Come out here, you—you undertaker!” 

_ There was 2 moment’s wait, then Leary poked his head out. 

“Y’see what they got?” Bannon demanded, Leary’s suddenly 
widened eyes stared hard. “Now you're gonna get it, you ol’ 
buzzard!” 

He bulled across the sidewalk and Leary’s head was promptly 
withdrawn, Bannon stumbled into the saloon, Suddenly there 

“was a shattering crash. Leary’s window fell out and splintered 
in a million bits of broken glass. Then there was a cry and 
_ Bannon came hurtling out of the saloon with Leary, waving a 

club, in pursuit, Willett, Doane and Van Zandt poked their 
heads out of the alley. Leary was chasing Bannon down the 
street and the saloonkeeper was gaining on his quarry. Light 
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from the only store that was still open on that side of the street 
Streamed out over the walk fifty feet away, and Bannon, 
spotting it, was doing everything he could to reach it before 
Leary overtook him. 

The three H-Bar men. raced down the street. They panted 
to a halt just before they came up to Bannon’s haven of refuge. 
They raised their eyes to the legend on the store window. The 
painted letters ran teectnt and formed the words: “Sheriffs 
Office”. 

The blind over Stevens’ window was raised and they peered 
in. The sheriff was holding the two men off from one another, 
although Leary seemed to be the more eager of the two to 
come to grips. 

“Wait a minute, you two!” Stevens commanded loudly. 
“What’n blazes is this all about?” 

“He busted my window,” they heard Leary pant. “T wouldn’t 
sell him any more likker, so he started: a fuss an’ wound up 
heavin’ a bottle through the window. Cost me forty bucks an’ 
I aim to collect.” 

“How "bout the bottle?” Stevens asked innocently. “Was it 
full?” 

' “Only half full, so I’m willing to forneh about it,” the saloon- 
keeper replied. “All I want is a new window.” 

“You, Tom, go’ sit down over there,” Stevens directed, 
pushing Bannon toward a straight-backed chair that stood in 
a corner, “I think I c’n take care o” you, Leary, if you'll wait 
a minute.” 

Bannon slumped down into the chair. He was still heaving 
from his exertions, Leary glowered at him and turned his back 
on him. Stevens disappeared in the back room and returned 
shortly with some bills from which he counted out. forty 
dollars onto his desk. 

“There y’are, Leary,” he said. “There’s your forty bucks.” 

The saloonkeeper laid his club on the desk, counted the 
money, folded the bills and put them:in his pocket, then he 
picked up his club. 

“Thanks,” he said gruffly. 

“That’s awright, Ed,” Stevens responded. 

* Willett, Doane and Van Zandt hastily moved away from 
the sheriff’s window. Backtracking so that Leary would not 
see them when he emerged, they stumbled into a doorway and 
stood stiffly_in the shadows till after he had passed. Then they 
bolted out again and raced forward to Stevens’ office and 
peered in again. © 
. “Don’t thank me,” they heard Stevens say as he perched 
himself on the edge of his desk. “I didn’t do anything.” 

“Huh?” Bannon said, looking at him a little blankly, 
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“Tom, I'll hafta hold you till tomorrow morning,” they 
heard the sheriff say, and they looked at each other. 

“What for? What’s the idea?” 

“What’s good for one,” Stevens answered, “has to be good 
for the other, y’know. I picked up Walt like you wanted me 
to an’ I’m holdin’ him here for court tomorrow. morning.. Now 
Ive gotta hold you, too. For breakin’ the peace. But you 
don’t hafta worry none. You'll get off when I tell the judge 
you’ve made good to Leary for as window.” 

“Yeah, but . 

“The judge’ll “release you in Walt’s custody, bein’ that it 
was Walt who put up the dough I just gave Leary, G’wan, 
Tom. Through that door,” Stevens said, indicating the back 
room door with a nod. “Take the cot next to the one Walt’s 
sleepin’ in,” 

Willett led Doane and Van Zandt away. 

“Y'know, I kinda thought I saw Stevens goin’ into his 
office with somebody trailin’ along behind him,” Doane said. 
“Only I didn’t know that that somebody was Walt. That was 
when you went across the street, Chuck, to see what was 
goin’ on in Leary’s place.” 

“Uh-huh,” Willett said. 

“What are we gonna do?” Van Zandt asked. “We gonna 
leave Walt an’ Tom stay put the way they are?” 

“That’s right,” Willett responded, “We aren’t gonna go 
buttin’ in on somethin’ we don’t know anything about. We 
came to town to find out about Tom. We found out awright. 
He’s in safe hands.” 

“What d’we say if somebody wants to know if we saw him?” 

“We didn’t see him,” Willett answered. “Somebody else 
did, and told us Tom said he was stayin’ in town for the night 
like he said.” 

They marched up the street. The lights in Leary’s saloon 
went out as they came abreast and Willett, Doane and Van 
Zandt, avoiding the glass-strewn walk, stepped down into the 
gutter and went on. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


- THE BUILDING WHICH HOUSED the sheriff's office was a two- 
story high affair, one of two structures of that imposing height 
in the town, the other being Lin Davis’ Palace Hotel. The 
latter had no bar and served no food, but it featured free 
stabling (by arrangement with Baker’s Livery Stable) for its 
guests’ horses, It also offered bathing facilities, which meant 
the use of a portable tub that was moved from room to room. 
upon request and the payment in advance of one dollar plus 
a ten-cent service fee. Incidentally, the guest who sought, to 
tub himself had to draw the water for his bath from the pump 
in the back yard, heat it in the kitchen and transport it to his 
room. 

The structure in which the sheriff had his headquarters had 
two stores on the street fioor and a stairway with its own 
private entrance dividing them, and two fairly good-sized 
rooms on the upper floor, one on each side of the landing. Joe 
Stevens lived in the room-directly above his office. The room 
Opposite his had served as Judge Hinton’s office for nearly 
twenty years, and upon his death Judge Anderson, who suc- 
ceeded him, had made it his office. The store beneath it was 
the courtroom, a severely plain room with a double row of 
straight-backed chairs at the front for the spectators, and at 
the rear a table that had doubtless known better days and 
probably still remembered. them, even if only vaguely, and an 
old armchair behind it, for the-judge’s use, — 

In some cattlé towns, the authorities usually maintained 
combination living quarters and offices, thus making them- 
selves readily and immediately accessible to the citizenry. 
Since Judge Hinton, 4 known scoffer of and disbeliever in 
tradition and custom, had lived at home, the H-Bar, Anderson 
continued. his predecessor’s practice of keeping his home 
divorced from his legal activities. Obviously it made for more 
peaceful living and a more normal home life. Since it was 
necessary for the sheriff to be available at all times, the 
established practice of having the law enforcement officers 
live in or close to their offices was continued by Stevens, 
Anderson, on the other hand, lived in a small, rented cottage 
on the fringe of the town, 
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- very last line. 


This morning, since he wanted to talk with the judge before 
bringing his prisoners into court, Stevens arose a little earlier 
than usual, came downstairs to the street with nothing more 
than a mechanical glance at his office door, and went to Ander- 
son’s home. After a brief conference with the judge, he 
returned to his office. The street door as usual was unlocked; 
so, too, was the door to the back room in which his prisoners 
were lodged. Stevens, poking his head into the back room, 
found Bannon sitting on the edge of his cot and holding his 
head in his hands. His eyes ranged across the room to Walt 
Hinton. The latter was awake, too, He lay flat on his back 
with his hands clasped behind his head and his eyes fixed on a 
crack in the ceiling. 
~ “Morning,” Stevens said, straddling the threshold. He 
hooked his thumbs in his gun belt. There was no response 
from Bannon or from Hinton, Stevens refused to let it bother 
him. “If you fellers’d like some breakfast, there’s still some 
time, maybe half ’n hour or so, before the judge’ll get here. 
What d’you say? You interested?” 

There was no answer, no movement, no sign of anyone 
getting up, nothing, not even a glance in his direction. He 
shrugged his shoulder. j 

“Awright,” he said. “Long as you fellers aren’t hungry an’ I 
am, I might as well go get me something to eat. I won’t be 
long though, an’ in case somebody comes lookin’ for me, tell 
*m I’m in Stella’s.” 

He turned on his heel and went out. But about a minute 
after he had seated himself at a far corner table in Stella’s 
place, the door opened and Bannon came in, looking a little 
sheepish and a lot bedraggled. Bannon sat down opposite him, 
Stevens raised his gaze to him but Bannon avoided his eyes, 
and Stevens made no attempt to make conversation, 

The swinging half-door between the kitchen and the 
Testaurant proper opened and a tall, slender willowy blonde 
with her hair piled high on her head emerged. She had a glass 
of water in her hand, and when she saw that Stevens wasn’t 


’ alone, she backed into the kitchen again. When she came out 


once more she had a second glass. She came across the floor 
with a clicking of her heels and Bannon shot a Jook at her, his 
eyes ranging over her critically. Her lips were rouged and her 
cheeks showed a daub of red under the coating of face powder. , 
She wore low-hanging earrings, perfume that reached them 
before she did, and a startlingly low-cut dress that was too 
short and too tight for her, It moulded her figure down to its 


“Good morning, Sheriff,” she said brightly as she came, up 


to the table. She gave Stevens a dimpled smile. Her whipped- 
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back lips left lipstick smeared on her teeth. “What would you 
like to have?” 

“T dunno, Clara,” Stevens answered. “Guess you’d better 
make it the usual.” 

“Uh-huh,” the blonde said. “How *bout your friend? He 
eats, too, doesn’t he?” 

Stevens grinned, 

“Yeah, once in a while,” he said. “How ‘bout it, Tom? What 
d@’you want for breakfast?” 

“Just some coffee,” Bannon answered grumpily. 

“That all? Nothing to go with it?” 

“Just the coffee,” Bannon repeated, 

Clara looked at Stevens and winked, 

“He looks mad,” she said. “Think- I oughta bring him a 
i eranes of nails to:chew on, foo?” 

: ,’ Bannon said to her gruffly without looking up-at 
er. 

Clara, pretending fright, backed away from the table. 

“My goodness,” she said, her eyes wide. “Maybe you oughta 
tie him up somewhere’s, Sheriff? He’s liable to bite somebody. 
Y’know?” 

Bannon’s head came up. He gave her a hard look. When 
she turned away toward the kitchen he followed her with his. 
eyes. 

A few minutes later Bannon frowned again, “What’s keepin’ 
her?” he demanded. “It’s only coffee.” 

“Keep your shirt on,” Stevens told him. “It'll be along 
directly.” 

Bannon didn’t say anything more. He moved back in his 
chair, but just as he settled back, Clara came out of the kitchen 
carrying a half-filled tray. She placed a cup of steaming hot 
heel in front of Bannon, then she served the sheriff's break- 

ast 

“H’m,” he said. “It looks good an’ it smells good.” 

Bannon drank his coffee, put down his cup and pushed it 
aside and sat back again, Stevens ate his breakfast. When he 
was finished, he dug in his pocket and produced a handful of 
silver pieces. He put a couple of them on the table, started to 
get up, stopped and added another coin, then he arose. 

“What d’you say, Tom?” he asked. “Let’s go, huh?” 

Bannon pushed back from the table and got up on his 
feet. The door opened and someone came in. He heard heels 
.click somewhere behind him and his head jerked around, Stella 
Bowman, wearing a bright green dress and an fa eer bright 
green ribbon around her hair, came abreast them. She 
stopped and looked at Stevens and nodded, 

“Morning, Sheriff,” she said, 

“Morning,” he responded. 
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Stella’s eyes, suddenly hard, focused on Bannon, 

“You oughta be a little fussier ’bout the company you 
Keep, Sheriff,’ she said coldly. “I wouldn’t be found dead 
with that,” she jerked, her head in Bannon’s direction, “within 
a mile of me.’ 

Bannon bristled angrily. 

“Why, you 

“Come on, “Tom,” Stevens said quickly, stepping in front 
of him and pushing him away. 

Stella flounced past them and went into the kitchen, and 
they went out to the street. Bannon, his face red, was still 
muttering to himself. Stevens pretended not to notice. Walt 
Hinton was standing idly in the open doorway of the sherifi’s 
office when they came along, Stevens looked at him. 

“You see the judge go in?” he asked. 

Hinton nodded as he came erect. 

“He. went inside a couple of minutes ago,” he replied. 

“Oh, yeah?” Stevens said. “Come on then. We don’t wanna 
keep him waitin g.” 

He moved past Bannon to the courtroom door, opened it 
and went inside. Walt emerged from Stevens’ doorway and, 
trooped in at Bannon’s heels and closed the door behind him. 
At the table at the rear sat Judge Anderson, iron-grey haired, 
hard-eyed and freshly shaved. He was thumbing through a 
sheaf of legal-looking papers. He raised his eyes, swept Bannon 
and Hinton with a glance, then he looked up at the approach- 
ing sheriff. 

“Sit down, you fellers,” Stevens directed over his shoulders 
as he came up to the table. 

Bannon and Hinton took off their hats, seated themselves 
and held their hats in their laps. Stevens, his back to them, 
leaned over the table and talked with the judge i in a low tone. 
He nodded as the judge’ replied, nodded several times, in 
fact, and when the judge finished talking, Stevens turned on 
his heel and went out. 

Anderson did not look at the two seated men. He went on 
thumbing through the papers in front of him, reading each 
one quite carefully. Then, finished with it, he turned it face 
downward on the table and picked up the next one, The 
minutes passed slowly, lingeringly and, wearyingly. Nothing 
happened and no one came in to break the monotony and the 
deepening silence. Bannon stole a look at Hinton, but Walt, 
looking straight ahead, sat quietly and patiently. Bannon, 
on the other hand, couldn’t seem to sit comfortably in any 
one position for any length of time. He fidgeted and kept 
shifting himself every little while, crossing his left leg over the 
right, then reversing taem, and ‘finally slumping back in his 
chair with his legs crossed ‘and thrust out in front of him. He 
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ae ets and the judge looked up. A frown darkened his 
RACE tH, 

“May I remind you, please, that you are now in a court 
room,” he said curtly,“and that you are not home in bed?” 

Bannon crimsoned and quickly sat up. His hat slid off his 
knees and he lunged for it, caught it just as it touched the floor. 
Then. he sat up again and returned his hat to his lap. When 
Judge Anderson resumed his reading, Bannon, watching him, 
nudged Walt, who looked at him questioningly. 

“What's he keepin’ us here for?” Bannon asked in @ 
whisper out of a corner of his mouth.- 

Walt shrugged wordlessly. But then the judge raised his eyes 
again and Bannon felt himself flush once more. 

“The charge against you, Hinton, is assault,” Anderson 
said, “You, Bannon, are charged with breaking ‘the peace, I 
have fined each of you ten dollars.” 

Bannon turned quickly to Walt. 

“Has either of you the money needed to pay your fine?” 
the judge asked: 

‘His eyes shuttled from.one.to the other. 

“No, sir,” Hinton answered. “At least, I haven’t, I haven’t 
any money at all with me.” 

“Bannon?” , 

Bannon, forgetting his hat for the moment, took his hands 
off it and it promptly slid floorward, He lunged for it a little 
wildly and made another saving catch, grabbing it in mid-air, 
just before it touched the floor. When he straightened up again, 
he was even more red-faced than before. 

“Huh?” he asked., “You say something to me, Judge?” 

“Have you twenty dollars on your person?” Anderson 
asked patiently, 

; eam a Bannon answered, then instantly corrected himself, 
“No, sir,” 

“So I thought,” the judge said dryly. 

“Judge, if you’ll give me a minute or two to go down the 
street to the bank,” Walt began. “I know I can—” 

Anderson gestured and Walt stopped abruptly. 

“You are not permitted to leave this courtroom for any 
' Yeason whatsoever,” the judge said curtly. 

Walt shrugged. 

“Whatever you say,” he said. “Only I don’t know of any 
other way for us to pay our fines.” 

“There is another way,” Anderson said with finality. 

He did not elaborate. He returned to his reading and Walt — 
and Bannon returned to their waiting. As before, the time 
passed slowly, and soon Bannon began to fidget again and to 
shift himself from one position to another, An hour went by 
and then the door suddenly opened and Joe Stevens came. in, 
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He held the door wide. Mary Hinton came into the courtroom. 
She stopped midway between the closing door arid the judge’s 
table, looked first at Anderson, then her eyes ranged the other 
way, over Walt and Bannon. They flushed beneath her gaze, 
She smiled and came toward them. 

“Just a minute, Mrs. Hinton,” Anderson said and she 
Stopped and looked at him over her shoulder. “Will you 
come here, please?” 

Stevens came away from the door. He caught up a chair 
and followed Mary with it, stepped ahead of her and put it 
down in front of the table. Then he moved away to a side 
wall and stood there with his back to it and his thumbs hooked 
in his belt. 

“Thank you, Sheriff,” Anderson said without looking. at 
him. “Will you sit down, please, Mrs. Hinton?” ; 

“Thank you,” Mary answered and seated herself, 

Looking at her then, Bannon told himself that she had never 
looked prettier. He felt low, ashamed of himself, for having 
done anything to cause her worry or embarrassment. He shot 
a hard look at Walt. He was angry with Walt for having been 
the cause of it all. But he couldn’t tell anything of Walt’s 
thoughts or emotions from the tight-mouthed expression on 
his face and he looked away from him and ranged his eyes 
forward again. 

“I take it, Mrs. Hinton,” he heard the judge say and his 
eyes focused on him, “that you know why I have sent for 
you.” , 

Mary nodded but she did not say anything. 

“Are you prepared to pay their fines?” Anderson asked. 

Mary nodded again. 

“Twenty dollars, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Yes. Ten dollars for each of them.” 

She put her hand in her jacket pocket and drew out some 
folded bills and passed them over the table to the judge, who 
took them, unfolded them, counted them, and looked up again. 

“Twenty dollars,” he said. He refolded the bills and pushed 
them under thé papers that he had finished reading. “Will you 
‘two men come forward, please?” 

Walt Hinton arose. Bannon looked up at him and, when 
Walt gestured, he got up on his feet, too, and started forward 
with Walt, But then, for the third time, Bannon forgot about 
his hat and it fell to the floor. He promptly stepped on it. He 
halted and looked down, stepped back, bent down and picked 
it up. There was a dirt smudge on it, the imprint of his booted 
foot, among some other spots and stains, and he looked hard 
at it and frowned. He beat the hat against his pants leg. 

“Take your time, Mister Bannon,” he heard the judge say 
Sarcastically. “Whenever you’re ready for us, you know. 
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Red-faced, Bannon came towards the table. Mary looked 
up at him and smiled and Bannon reddened even more and 
he Whe his eyes. He ran his finger around the sweatband of 

is hat. i ; 

“I am releasing you men in Mrs. Hinton’s custody,” Ander- 
son announced, “She will be responsible to the court for you 
ar geeeah turn, will be responsible to her, Behave your- 
selyes and See to it that you do nothing to betray her trust and 

confidence in you, That is all. You are free to go now.” 

“Thank you,” Mary said to him as she arose from her chair, 

“Thank you, Mrs, Hinton,” he answered with a smile. 

Bannon and Walt followed Mary out to the street. A 
buckboard with the H-Bar brand daubed on its sides in white 
stood at the curb. Two horses idled behind the buckboard, 
their reins looped through the rear right wheel. 

There was a step behind Bannon and Joe Stevens came out. 

“Those are your horses,” Stevens said. “I had Baker bring 
them over, Walt’s was in the stable an’ yours, Tom, was tied 
up in front o’ Leary’s place.” 

“Uh-huh,” Bannon said. “Thanks, Joe.” 

“Forget it.” 

As Bannon came trudging across the walk to the curb, Mary | 
was settling herself on the driver’s seat of the buckboard, and 
Walt, having untied his horse, the one nearest the curb, was 
mounting the animal. Bannon moved around him and stepped | 
down. into the gutter, untied his own mount and climbed up _ | 
into the saddle. ; 

-“Goodbye, Sheriff,” he heard Mary say. “And thanks,” 

“That’s awright, Ma’am,” Stevens responded gravely, touch- 
-Ing the brim of his hat, 

Mary unwound the reins from around the hand brake, 
released the brake and flipped the reins lightly. The buckboard 
pulled away from the curb and wheeled around in the middle 
of the street. Wheeling with the buckboard, Bannon and Walt 
Hinton followed it. 

There was no conversation of any kind between any of them 
on the ride back to the Hinton ranch, No one, not even Mary, | 
gave any indication of being anxious or even willing to talk. | 
Walt and Bannon kept as far apart as they could and avoided 4 
each other’s eyes, and Mary concentrated her attention on the 
briskly-running buckboard team. 

The miles fell away in rapid succession under the swift pace, 
and suddenly they were home, pulling up, wheeling and going 
slightly upgrade with shale and stone crunching under the 
buckboard’s wheels and the horses’ hoofs, and jugh the | 
arched gateway with the H-Bar sign above it. A 1 poked 4 
his head out of the barn. It was Lefty Doane, one of the H-Bar 4} 
hands, He came out to meet them, touched his hat brim when 
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Mary braked to a stop in front of him. He stood at the horses? 
heads, holding their bits and talking to them while Walt 
climbed down from his horse, trudged afound the buckboard 
to his wife’s side and helped her to the ground. 

Bannon dismounted and led his horse away toward the 
corral. He stopped about midway, jerked his head around and 
whistled shrilly. Walt’s horse answered, wheeled and loped up 
and ranged himself alongside of Bannon’s mount and plodded 
along with him. Bannon heard the echoing thump of hoofs on 
wooden planking and the rumble of wagon wheels, and he 
Knew that Doane was driving the buckboard up the wooden 
ramp and into the barn, Another puncher, lanky Willie Peed, 
emerged from the bunkhouse, 

“Hi, Tom,” he called, and Bannon halted again. 

He waited till Peed came up to him, Then, grunting, he 
tossed the reins to Willie and turned away. 

He pushed into the bunkhouse through the half-opened 
door, An assortment of smells, some of them blending with 
| others, and, some maintaining a rigid and offensive aloofness, 

greeted him and he made a wry face. cu 

“Stinks in here,” he said crossly. He stopped in front of the 
| makeshift table from which the breakfast dishes hadn’t yet 

been removed. He eased his hat up from his eyes. “This place 
could do with an airing out once in a while. I c’n smell every- 

_ thing, from soap an’ grease to feet.” 

Eddie Sloat was scouring a big pot in his tin-walled corner 
| galley. He grunted an answer that could have meant most 
_ anything. Dodo Grantham, Chuck Willett and Gus Fisher, 
| three of the oldest hands in the Hinton employ, were just 
_ finishing dressing, 

“S’matter?” Bannon demanded. “This some kind 0’ holiday 
_ an’ somebody forget to tell me about it, or were you fellers 

hayin’ such nice dreams that you hated to tear y’selves away 
frm them an’ get up?” . 

“Eddie,” Bannon said, when the men had trooped out 
- hastily. 

_ “Yeah?” Sloat answered without looking around at him, 

| .“Fix me somethin’ to eat like a good feller. I haven’t had 

\ any breakfast yet an’ I can use some.” 

[ “What d’you wanna eat?” 


Bannon frowned again. 

| “What’ve you got?” he demanded. 
| “Oh, the usual,” Sloat replied, stacking sorme washed and 
| dried pots and pushing them into a corner. “Bacon an’ eggs or 
| hot cakes, An’ I think I’ve got some biscuits left. What’ll it 

Brn 
Fsthe works,” Bannon told him. | i 
~ “The works,” Sloat repeated. ““Comin’ up.” 
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“Get workin’ on oe Bannon ordered, “Dba I go outside an’ 
wash up a little.” 

“Right. ” 

Bannon gave him a hard look, took off his hat and scaled 
it away, watched it sail across the bunkhouse and fall in one of 
the rumpled bunks. He rolled up his shirt sleeves, caught a 
towel that Sloat tossed him and trudged out."He scooped out 
a‘pailful of water from the trough, found a piece of soap on 
the wooden shelf above the trough and began to wash himself. 
He was drying himself some minutes later, and cursing to 
himself because he ‘had gotten some soap in one of his eyes, 
neh someone came striding down from the direction of the 

arn. 

“Yeah?” he asked grumpily. 

“Tom,” Lefty Doane said, stopping beside him, “Mary 
vee you. Says for you to hustle your backside up to the 

couse.” 

“What’s she want? Did she say?” 

“Says she an’ Walt are waitin’ for you for breakfast.” 

Bannon finished drying himself. His smarting eye felt better. 
He slung the towel over his shoulder and began to roll down 
his sleeves. 

“Go tell her I’m havin’ my breakfast down here,” Bannon 
instructed the puncher, “Tell her Eddie Sloat's fixin’ it for me 
an’ that it oughta be ready most any minute now.” 

Doane looked at him quizzically. 

“Y’mean to say you’d rather eat Eddie’s slop than the 
Teal ‘et: like Mary dishes out?” he asked. 

Look,” Bannon said darkly. “When I tell you to do some- 
thing, you do it an’ don’t ask s’many damned fool questions. 
Understand?” 

“Yeah, sure,” Doane answered calmly. “Only I think you're 
plumb locoed,” .But then his) tone changed. “G’wan, Tom,” 
he urged. “G’wan up to the house like Mary wants. I'll go tell 
Eddie you're eatin’ out, Course if what you told him to fix for 
you is ready, there won’t be any point in lettin’ him chuck it 
into the swill can. J’ll eat it so’s it won’t go-to waste.” 

He yanked the towel off Bannon’s shoulder, wheeled and 
went striding around the bunkhouse to the door. Bannon shook 
his head. He hitched up his pants, drew a deep breath and 
trudged off. 

Bannon didn’t look any happier: than he felt. Breakfast 
wouldn't be like the ride out from town. There’d be ae 


knew he wouldn’t be able to meet Mary’s eyes and th 

make him feel any better. Then, too, Walt and he 

uncomfortable in each other’s presence, Finally, this’ 

one time when be would feel like an intruder. Whatever Mary 
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and Walt might have to say to each other would be private 
and personal and no one else should be there to hear it; not 
even he.. 

Just why Mary wanted him there that particular morning 
was beyond him, It wasn’t exactly unusual for him to eat at 
the big house. He’d eaten theré any number of times over the 
years, first when old Judge Hinton was still alive, When their 
talking business ran longer than he had expected it to and 
mealtime came, the old judge’ always insisted that Bannon 
stay and keep him company. Then when the judge was gone, 
it seemed to repeat itself with Walt and Mary. He'd be talking 
with Walt outside the house, near the barn or perhaps leaning 
over the corral bars when Mary would appear and announce 
that supper was ready. Sometimes it was Walt who invited 
him to join them, and sometimes, about just as often, he 
judged, it was Mary. Sometimes, too, she would simply set a 
place for him at the table and just as simply inform him that 
he was staying for supper. But there wasn’t any reason for him 
to be there this time, and'he wished that Mary hadn’t asked 
him. 

But then he was following the gravel path around the house 
to the rear, and somehow his pace slowed a bit. He came 
up to the back door and stood there for a minute or two before 
he raised his hand to knock. Just as he did, the door was 
opened from within. 

“I thought I heard you coming up the path, Tom,” Mary 
said with a smile, She held the door wide. “Come in.” 

He raised his hand to take off his hat but then he remem- 
bered that he wasn’t wearing it and that he had left it in the 
bunkhouse, 

_ “You must be starved,” Mary said as he followed her 
through the pantry and into the clean, spacious kitchen. There 
was something in the oven. It smelled good. But then he 
noticed that Walt wasn’t there, and he wondered about it. 


Mary saw the look in his eyes. “Walt’s getting cleaned up,” she 


>xplained. 

“Oh,” he said and he looked‘elieved. 

Mary left him then and went out to the front hallway. 

“Walt!” be heard her call. “Breakfast is ready and Tom is 
waiting.” 
_ “Be right down,” Bannon heard Walt answer. 
_ Walt came downstairs shortly and they took their places 
the table. There was a bit of talk, strained, of course, and 
iorced. There were awkward silences, and each time it was 
Bannon who said something and broke the silence. Then, 
suddenly, he understood why he was there. Mary, he told him- 
self, must have sensed that there would be awkward spots, 


those awful, frightening periods of silence..He was there to 
help them bridge those spots. He was satisfied then. 

“Look,” he said suddenly and they raised their eyes to him. 
“Pye been meanin’ to tell you this for a couple o’ days now. 
That big black mare we've been keepin’ over at Doc Scudder’s 
place, we-ell, she’s finally foaled a colt. Slickest lookin’ piece 
©’ horseflesh I ever laid eyes on. What d’you say we go over to 
the Doc’s an’ have a look at him after we get done eating, 
huh?” 

“Oh, I’'d love to see him, Tom!” Mary: said. “You would, 
too, wouldn’t you, Walt?” 

‘ Walt flushed a little. 

“Yes,” he said, “Of course I would.” 

“Then suppose you two dig into this stuff,” Bannon com- 
manded, “instead 0’ playin’ with it an’ leavin’ it to me to eat it 
ali. Then we'll go have a look at the newest an’ youngest 
Hinton.” 

The tension eased. Both Mary and Walt reached for the 
platter of homemade bread at the same time. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


AT THEIR VERY FIRST MEETING, Judge Hinton, who always 
said exactly what he meant and meant exactly what he said, 
and who expected those associated with him: to be equally 
honest in their dealings with him, had made it clear to Bannon 
_ that once he was hired to run the H-Bar, he alone would be 
responsible for its success or failure. The judge, because he 
had neither the time nor the desire to be a rancher in addition 
to being a lawyer, informed Tom that he would not interfere 
in any way with Bannon’s running of the ranch. Tom had 
come to him well-recommended by persons whose judgment 
Hinton respected, hence the judge was quite content to place 
the H-Bar in Bannon’s capable-looking hands, Bannon was 
to be paid a good salary. He was also. to receive a percentage 
of the H-Bar’s profits, when and if the ranch earned them. 
That was their original understanding. There was nothing 
in writing, nothing in the way of an agreement between the 
two men, nothing but a firm handshake when the deal was 
made. That was the way it had begun and that was the way it 
had gone on over the long years of their association, with 
each respecting the other and each completely honest with 
the other. That Bannon had done his share was evidenced by 
the steadily increasing value of the H-Bar and the ranch’s 
mounting bank balance. The judge, in turn, in keeping with 
the promise he had made, had opened a bank account for 
Bannon and deposits were made to it as regularly as deposits 
were made to his own account. When the judge died and the » 
H-Bar passed into Walt’s hands, Walt saw no reason for mak- 
ing any change. Tom continued: to exercise the fullest author- 
ity over the ranch and Walt’s inheritance continued to grow. 
__ Perhaps it was because thé Hintons had always trusted 
him so completely that Bannon gave so much of himself to 
the H-Bar. He was tireless, or so it seemed, and when there 
Was work to be done, be would work around the clock out- 
doing and outlasting everyone else. He bought cattle and 
he sold cattle and always there was a profit for the H-Bar 
in his transactions. He ‘knew cattle and he knew men and he » 
knew how to get the best.and the most out of both. 
The next few days that followed Walt’s and Bannon’s brief 
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but embarrassing encounter with the law witnessed a change 
in Walt. For the very first time since fhe H-Bar had become 
his, he began to show an interest in it. He rode with Bannon 
from sunup to sundown, and he insisted upon taking a hand 
in whatever was going on. He ate with the other men when 
the chuck wagon came along, and when he returned to the 
house at the end of the day, he smelled just as the others did 
of horses and saddle leather and sweat. 

Bannon watched him closely, or as closely as he could 
without making his looking at him too obvious. He was 
afraid to say anything and almost afraid to think anything for 
fear that Walt’s sudden urge to be a rancher would end as 
abruptly as it had begun. The other men, Bannon noticed 
and he was pleased about it, acted as though there was noth- 
ing unusual about Walt’s participation in the ranch’s activities. 
But as the days went by and Walt’s interest showed no 
signs of slackening off, Bannon was delighted. One afternoon 
when he rode back to the barn to change his horse’s belly 
cinch, Mary came out of the house to the head of the path 
and looked anxiously toward the barn. When Bannon rode out 
of it, she called to him and came quickly down the path to his 
side. 

“When I. heard your horse,” she breathed, “something 
stopped inside of me, I was afraid it was Walt.” 

Bannon smiled understandingly. 

“I left him chasin’ some strays,” he told her. Then he 
added, “He's doin’ all right.” 

“Tm so glad, Tom,” she responded. “I’ve always felt that 
if he took more of an interest in the ranch, a really active 
interest in it, it would be good for him. And if he does go 
on the way he has for the past few days, the change in him 

will be due to you.” Sart 

“Gwan,” Bannon said. “There’s good stuff in him, Mary. 
Only trouble so far is that it’s been kinda slow showin’. 
That’s all.” 

“You’ve always thought that about him, haven’t you, Tom? 
I mean, that he’d turn out like his father?” 

“Yep,” Bannon answered, nodding, “He’s got it in him to 
be anything he wants to be. It’s-all up to him. Like I said 
before, Mary, he’s got the stuff in ’im. In some folks it shows 
right off, when they’re young uns, just about able to stand 
up an’ speak their piece. In others, you know it’s there all 
right, only it takes a little longer comin’ through. Walt’s still 
young enough to be as good a man. as the judge was. I’ve 
got an idea he’s-gonna be all right from now on, Mary. 
Everything that you want him to be. You see if he isn’t,” 
Bannon. nodded again to show he believed his words, 

She looked up at him with shining eyes, 


“Bend down here, Tom Bannon,” she commanded. He 
grinned at her and leaned down from the saddle. She stepped 
up to him and kissed him on the cheek. When she moved 
back from him, he was blushing, “Go on now,” she ordered, 
gesturing him off. “Go on about your business.” 

“Yes, Ma’m,” he answered, “I’m goin’.” 

“Supper will be ready at six,” she called after him as he 
rode away. She cuppéd her hands around her mouth, “You're 
expected, you know!” 

“Thanks,” he hollered over his shoulder. “I c’n tell you right 
now I’m gonna be plumb starved by the time I get back!” 

She smiled and turned away and retraced her steps up the’ 
path to the house. 

The next two days were devoted to work closer to home. 
The barn needed some work done on it and Walt applied 
himself to it with a willingness that shamed some of the 
other hands, Mary, with her sewing basket in her lap, sat at 
an opened upstairs window and watched him mount a ladder 
that had been propped up against the side of the barn. 

Slowly, Walt made his way up the ladder to the edge of the 
roof, then with a short iron bar he began to pry off some strips 
of roofing that needed replacing. A long rope that had been 
made fast around a stout tree stump on the Opposite side of 
the barn and had been slung over the building’s sloping roof 
dangled limply within a foot or two of Walt. The ladder under 
him suddenly buckled and broke in two, with an agonizing, 
splintering sound, and Walt made a desperate grab for the 
Tope, caught it with both hands and clung to it and hung there. 

Mary’s upraised hand stifled a scream that arose within 
her and came surging to her lips. The broken ladder fell and 
struck the grovnd with a thud and made dust boil up and 
billow. There was a yell from Bannon, who had been looking 
up at Walt and who had backed away to avoid the falling 
ladder. A couple of men, Lefty Doane and Chuck Willett, 
who were stacking some cut pieces of roofing material against 
the side of the barn, scrambled away and went plunging around 
the building and into it. 

Mary was on her feet now. Her basket, overturned and 
its contents spilled out,. was on the floor. Doane and Willett 
came out of the barn with another ladder. Bannon ran to 
meet them, Quickly the ladder was run up, and Walt, twisting 
around at the end of the rope, eased himself onto the top 
Tung. Then, still holding the rope, he sagged forward and 
lay against the roof for a moment. 

Doane pushed past Bannon and started up the ladder, but 
Tom grabbed him and:dragged him down and with a heave 
of his shoulders sent him spinning away. Doane sprawled 
in the dust on his hands and knees. 
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“All right, Walt,” Bannon called. “What d’you say up 
there, huh? How ’bout you comin’ down here for a while?” 

Slowly Walt forced himself erect. He released the rope 
and it spun away from him and swung aimlessly for a 
moment or two before it stopped its flight and finally hung 
limply again. Slowly, Walt made his way down the ladder. 
Tom and Chuck Willett reached for him and guided his feet 
down. the last few rungs to the ground. 

“You all right?” Bannon asked, peering at him anxiously. 

Doane came forward then, wiping his hands on his levis, 
and joined them. 

“Ym all right,” Walt answered, 

“Lemme see ‘your hands,” Bannon commanded. Walt 
held them out to him. Bannon looked at them and nodded, 
“Rope burn. Chuck, you take Walt down to the bunkhouse 
an’ put some o’ that green salve on his hands.” He turned 
again to Walt. “That'll take the sting out’ve em.” 

He smiled quickly and patted Walt on the back. Walt 
trudged away after ‘Willett. Bannon turned his head. Mary was 
leaning out of the window. Bannon cupped his hands around 
his mouth. 

“He’s all right!” he called and Mary nodded. 

She closed the window presently, and when Tom stole 
another look toward the house some minutes afterward, there 
was no sign of Mary. 

It was a couple of days after that that Gabe Fox, another 
of the H-Bar hands, drove into town for a wagonload of cut 
lumber. When he returned, Bannon and some of the hands, 
Dodo Grantham, Billy Cox, Charley Heath and then Dutch 
Van Zandt, began to.unload the lumber and stack it in front 
of the barn. Fox, a string-bean, red-headed youth of, about 
twenty or twenty-one, stood by for a minute, watching them. 
He eased his dust-streaked hat away from his forehead and 
pushed it back on his head, and halted his big, bony hands 
on his hips. 

“Oh, hey!” he said suddenly, “Got some dirt fr you 
fellers.” 

Everyone, including Tom Bannon, looked up at him. Van 
Zandt, a big blond husky, laughed. 

“Hey, did you see the way Tom’s ears went up the minute 
Gabe said ‘dirt’?” he asked. 

“Never mind my ears,” Bannon retorted, crimsoning. 

“What's the dirt, Gabe?” Grantham asked. 

' “Any o” you fellers been to town this past week?” Fox 
asked, his eyes shuttling from one to the other. 

“To town, huh?” Cox, a slender, wiry man, repeated, He 
snorted loudly. “The way we've been goin’ lately, who’s got any 
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energy left at the end'o’ the day to do anything ’cept haul 
imself off to ’is bunk an’ lay there like he was dead?” 

“For the first time in your wasted lives you’ve really been 
doin’ some work,” Bannon said with a grin. 

“Yeah, an’ I don’t know that it’s so good for us,” Grant- 
ham said, nudging Heath and winking at him. “Kinda pretty 
far along in our lives for us to be breakin’ old habits an’ 
formin’ new ones. We're liable to find ourselves plumb worn 
out before our time.” 

“An! how we are,” Cox said grumpily. “First thing we know 
we'll all begin to look. like Bannon: an’ won’t that be some- 
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“Hey, Tom,” Grantham said, turning to him. “Some feller 
in town wanted to bet me anything I wanted to put up that 
yow're the oldest man in the county. Think I shoulda taken 
him up on it?” 

Van Zandt studied the frowning Bannon for a long moment, 
then he shook his head. 

“Nope, I don’t think you shoulda, Dodo,” he said finally. 
“I don’t think Tom’s that old. He only looks that way be- 
cause he’s been around so Jong.” 

“Bossin’ a crew like this one is enough to make a man age 
twice as fast as he would doin’ anything else,” Bannon re- 
toried crossly. “The biggest an’ laziest outfit in the county.” 

“Look,” Fox said. “You fellers wanna hear the news, o 
don’t you?” 

“Watcha waitin’ for?” Grantham demanded. “Spill it.” 

“Awright,” Fox responded. “The bank’s been sold. Feller 
named Bullard took it over a week ago.” . : 

Five pairs of eyebrows arched. 

“Oh, yeah?” Grantham said. “Bullard, huh? What about 
Stu Fielding? He gone?” 

“Nope,” Fox replied. “Stu’s stayin’ on with Bullard. Sort of 
an assistant to him, Y’know? But that ain’t all the news I 
came away with.” ae 

The others looked -at him again. 

“We're listening,” Grantham said curtly. “Go “head.” _ 

“I met this Bullard feller,’ Fox went on, “Tall an’ nice 
lookin’, he is.” 

“Hurray for him,” Grantham said. 

Fox looked around for a moment. 

“Where’s Walt?” he asked. “He around?” 

“He’s in the barn,” Bannon told him. “Why d’you ask?” 

“We-ell, when Walt hears about this, he mightn’t like it. 

“What d’you mean?” Bannon demanded. “What are you 
tryin’ to say?” , : 
“Walt’s got competition,” Fox answered. “Mister Bullard 
is followin’ Stella Bowman around like he was her shadow, 
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No one said anything for a moment. 

“Go on,” Bannon commanded, gesturing with both hands, 
“Only keep that voice o” yours down, y’ hear?” 

Fox nodded and the other men moved a little closer to him. 

“For the last couple o’ days,” the lanky redhead related, 
“it’s gotten so that any place anybody’d see Stella, Bullard’s ° 
been there, too, taggin’ right along with her. I understand-he 
calls for ’er in the morning, walks her to the restaurant, walks 
her back home in the middle o’ the afternoon, then he comes 
back with her later on an’ hangs around till it’s time for her 
to close up, then he walks her home again. Oh, he’s goin’ 
at it hot an’ heavy, awright.” 

“All that walkin’ around they do, back an’ forth, must 
be kinda tiring after a while,’ Grantham remarked, “Don’t 
they ever set?” 

“Very funny,” Bannon growled. 

He gave Grantham a hard look, but Dodo, unabashed, 
grinned at him. 

“Does he eat his meals in her place?” Cox wanted to know. 
“Tf he does, that’il finish him, awright. That sign she’s got in 
her window is a lie. She don’t cook any more like mother does 
than—than I do.” 

Gabe laughed. 

“What I’ve been wonderin’ is when does he attend to his 
aaa San business,” he said, “if he spends all his time with 

er bed 

“What d’you suppose he’s got Stu Fielding workin’ for him 
fer?” Van Zandt asked. “Huh?” 

“That’s right,” Fox admitted. “E didn’t think o’ that.” 

“Chances are,” Van Zandt continued, “that Stu knows 2 
helluva lot more about bankin’ than this Bullard does or ever 
will know.” 

“Hey, here’s somethin’ else’ you fellers oughta get a laugh 
outta,” Fox said. “Harve Phillips is givin’ Stella a chase, too,” 

Bannon’s head jerked. 

“Huh?” he said. “Harve Phillips?” 

“That’s right,” Gabe said, nodding, 

“Why, the ol’ goat,” Cox ‘said scornfully, 

Fox laughed again. 

“They tell me that when he goes callin’ on Stella,” he 
related, “he’s really somethin’ to see. Gets himself all spruced 
up, hair shiny an’ slicked down . 

“What hair he’s got left,” Charley Heath said dryly. , 

“New suit o’ clothes he got himself from Kansas City or 
some place,” Gabe went on, “an’ his boots polished so’s you 
can see your face in th’m. He always brings Stella a present. 
Y’know what kind? Some yard goods from his store for her to 
make a dress out’ve.” 
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“Y'know, I can understand Harve givin’ Stella a chase,” 
Grantham said and everyone looked at him. “Harve’s buried 
_ three wives already, accordin’ to what I’ve heard tell. Bein’ 
married has sorta gotten to be a habit with him, so it ain’t so 
surprising that he’s goin’ after Stella an’. . .” 

Bannon’s elbow dug deep in Grantham’s ribs. Out of the 
corner of his eye, Tom, stealing a quick glance over his shoul- 
der, had just glimpsed a tall, motionless figure, Walt Hinton, 
standing in the open doorway of the barn. From the tight- 
mouthed expression on his face, Bannon sensed that Walt had 
overheard everything that had been said, A couple of the men, 
Tanging their eyes after Bannon’s gaze, got a look at Walt, too, 
Embarrassed and uncomfortable, they quickly turned away, 
moving briskly toward the wagon. Only Gabe F ox, who had his 
back turned, did not move. 

“Go on,” Bannon snapped at him, “Get busy. You aren’t 
drawin’ down wages around here because o° your good looks, 
y know. Give the boys a hand with that lumber,” 

Fox looked at him blankly. 

“What's eatin’ you so all uva sudden?” he demanded. His 
head suddenly jerked around. He saw Walt and he flushed in- 
stantly. “Oh,” he said. 

He wheeled around the wagon to the far side and began: to 
help with the unloading. 

Walt came out of the barn. He stopped near the wagon and. 
watched the men unload it, then he sauntered away. Six pairs 
of eyes followed him, He kicked up tiny clouds of dust as he 
walked. He came up to the corral and halted there and leaned 
over the bars, resting his chin on his folded arms. Bannon shot 
a hard look at Gabe Fox, 

“Flannelmouth,” he said through his teeth and Gabe flushed 
again. 

“Aw, for Pete’s sake,” the youth said. 

The man nearest him, Charley Heath, nudged him and shook 
his head and Fox twisted away from him and walked into the 
barn. Bannon’s angry eyes bored into his back.. 

__ “He’s goin’ up to the house,” Dodo Grantham said at Ban- 
non’s elbow. “Walt, I mean.” 

Bannon turned his head. Walt was striding up the path. He 
disappeared around the back of the House shortly. They heard 
& door open and close and they knew he had gone inside. 

“Y’think he heard everything we said?” Grantham asked. 

“If he, didn’t hear everything, he musta heard enough,” Ban- 
non replied. He hitched up his pants. “All right, you fellows, 
Couple o’ -you work around the back, the rest 0’ you along the 

sides. When you see a board that looks beat or splintered, rip 
it out an’ nail in 2 new one.” 

_ The men trudged away..- 
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It was after supper, when Bannon was holding down his usu- 
al seat on the top rail of the corral, staring moodily into space, 
hearing but paying no attention to the voices that reached him 
from the bunkhouse where a poker game had just begun, that 
Walt came down the path. He came directly toward the corral. 
He exchanged a wordless nod with Bannon, opened the gate 
and went inside the enclosure. Bannon did not turn his head. 
After about a minute’s time, there was a beat of hoofs behind 
Bannon and Walt rode out of the corral and wheeled away at 
@ quickening pace. Bannon turned and watched him till he was 
out of sight. 

No one, he told himself bitterly, had to tell him where Walt 
was going. When he settled back again and glanced toward the 
house, he saw Marty. suddenly appear at the head of the path. 
She was going to call him, he knew. Quickly he jumped down 
and started toward the bunkhouse. 

“Tom!” 

He winced inwardly when he heard her voice, but he did not 
stop or even slow his pace, pretending instead that he hadn’t 
heard her, 

“Hey, Tom!” a voice that wasn’t Mary’s hollered, making his’ 
mame beat against his ears. Bannon, frowning, stopped and 
looked back over his shoulder. Gabe Fox was standing in front 
of the barn, ““Mary’s callin’ you.” 

“Oh!” Bannon said as though he didn’t know. “Mary, huh?” 

“That’s right.” 

“S’matter, Tom?” Gabe asked as Bannon came abreast of 
him. “You gettin’ deaf or somethin’?” 

“Mostly somethin’,” Bannon answered, 

He gave Fox such a hard look that the redhead flushed and 
averted his eyes. Bannon trudged up the path. 

“Yeah, Mary?” he said as he came up to her; 

“Tom,” she said, “that was Walt, wasn’t it?” - 

“Huh? Walt?” Bannon asked, still pretending, 

“Yes,” Mary said. “The one who rode out of the corral.” 

*Oh!” Bannon said. “Yeah, that was Walt.” 

“Did he say.where he was going?” 

“Nope. Didn’t say a word an’ J didn’t ask him.” 

“I just wondered,” she said, She smiled fleetingly and said, 
“Thanks, Tom.” 

She turned on her heel and went into the house. Bannon 
came down the path slowly. 

“Some day,” he said, stopping in front of Fox, “I’m gonna 
kick your teeth out. Every last one o’ th’m, Then I’m gouge 
take your tongue an’ shove it down your throat.” 

“Huh?” Gabe said, suddenly wide-eyed. He backed off a 
little, watching Bannon suspiciously, as though he were €X~ 
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pecting Bannon to swarm over him then and there, instead of 
“some day” as he had just threatened. “Why? What'd £ do?’ 

Bannon didn’t bother to answer him. He strode on. 

It was pretty late, probably about midnight, when Walt Efin- 
ton returned, The poker game had ended an hour before and 
the men had turned in. Now the bunkhouse was steeped in 
silence and darkness. Bannon, alternating between sitting 
hunched over on the top rail until he was stiff and cramped 
and was forced to. climb down-and stamp about till the stiffness 
wore off, and leaning over the gate, had just perched himself 
on the rail and was smoking a cigarette that was not giving him 
any great degree of pleasure, when he heard approaching hoof- 
beats. He looked up. A shadowy horseman whom he knew was 
Walt rode up out of the darkness and wheeled into the corral, 

A minute before Bannon had happened to look in the direc. 
tion of the house and he had noticed a turned down: light burn- 
ing in one of the upper floor rooms. He wondered about it, 
wondered if Mary were still awake, or if she had left the light 
burning for Walt before she went to sleep. There was a scuffing 
step behind Bannon and Walt came out of the corral. He closed. 

' the gate behind him. 

“It’s late,” he said. “You'd better be turning in.” 

“I aim to,” Bannon responded. “In about a minute.” 

That was all that passed between them. Walt stalked away. 
Bannon climbed down, ground his cigarette into the dirt under 
his boot heel. When he saw the light in the house go out, he 
grunted and plodded down to the bunkhouse. 

The next two days passed uneventfully. Walt stayed close to 
home. The rope burns on his hands were sufficiently healed to 
permit him to work and he busied himself. The repairs to the 
barn had been completed and now it was being painted. He 
found an extra brush and worked out of the same paint can 
With Billy Cox. — : 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon of the third day 
when Mary came down from the house. Bannon was standing 
in front of the barn, looking up at it, his head drawn back and 
his hands on his hips. Mary stopped at his side. 

“How’s it look?” he asked. 

~ “Wonderful, Tom,” she answered. “Like new.” 

“Some day we'll even get around to paintin’ the house for 
you,” he told her. “I dunno how many years it is now since we 
did it last, Must be five or six at the least.” 7 

__. “Whenever you get the time,” she said with a smile. She 
‘handed him a hand-written sheet of paper. The items on it cov- 

_ ered both sides. “I’m ashamed of myself, Tom. I’ve let myself 

_ Yun out of practically everything. Can you spare one of the 

- men to go to town for me?” 

“Sure,” he said, then he added in almost the same breath: 
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“T’ve got a better idea. Got a couple o” things I wanna get for 
myself so I think I'll go ’stead o’ sendin’ somebody else.” 

She smiled her thanks and tured away. She stopped for a 
moment as she spied Walt. When he stopped: working to mop 
his brow with his shirt sleeve, she waved to him, then she went 
on again up the path. Bannon, stuffing the list into his pants’ 
pocket, walked briskly to the corral, He saddled his horse, 
climbed up on him, rode out of the enclosure and loped away. 
Willie Peed came out of the bunkhouse, limping a little and 
favoring his left leg. He grimaced with each step and Bannon 
eyed him and pulled up.. 

“S’matter with you?” he demanded, : 

“My horse kinda stumbled an’ threw me,” Peed answered, 
“Hurt my knee.” 

“Y’better stay off your feet for a day or two,” Bannon told 
him. “Y’oughta rub in some o’ that liniment. Eddie Sloat knows 
where it is. Go ask him for it.” 

Peed looked at him and grinned. 

“That the stuff that stinks so much?” he asked. 

“What d’you care if it stinks, long’s it does you some good?” 

The puncher shrugged, turned and limped back to the bunk- 
house. Bannon rode on, downgrade through the gateway. When 
hé reached the road, he wheeled in the direction of town and 
settled himself more comfortably in the saddle. A tiny smile 
flitted over his face. He had been seeking an opportunity to go 
to town. Now he had been.handed one, He knew at once where 
his curiosity would lead him. 

_ There was little activity in the town when he rode down the 

street. He had passed Leary’s place before he realized it. He, 
pulled up abruptly, twisted around and looked back, The win- 
dow that he had smashed hadn’t been replaced. It was still 
boarded up. His lips twitched. ; 

“Lousy tinhorn,” he muttered, “He'll leave it like that long’s 
he can, thinkin’ he’s savin’ dough that way.” 

He nudged his horse into movement and trotted on, Bannon 
halted again in front of the general store, dismounted, tied up 
at Gorman’s hitch-rail, and sauntered into the store. Gorman, 
stocky, white-aproned, grunted a greeting. Bannon replied with 
a nod and handed him the list that Mary had written out, The 
storekeeper ran his eye over it, nodded and looked up. 

“Awright,” he said. “Gonna wait for it?” 

“Nope,” Bannon replied. “I’ll come back for it.” 

“When?” 

“Oh, in about an hour. Have it ready by then?” 

ey 

“See you then.” 

Bannon stalked out. He stood on the sidewalk for a minute | 
or two debating his course, He hitched up his pants and headed 
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for Pete Hall’s place. He came up to the doorway and poked 
his head in, Mike Evans was behind the bar, wiping it down, 
There.was no one else in the place. Bannon saunteted inside 
and leaned over the bar and Mike’s head jerked back, 

“Oh,” he said and he grinned. “Hi, Tom,” 

“Hi, yourself, Mike.” 

Evans slung the bar rag away and wiped his hands om his 
apron. : 

“How you doin’?”” 

“Oh, all right, Mike,” Bannon answered. “Came into town 
to get some things for Mary.” 

“Uh-huh,” Mike said. “How’s Walt?” 

“All right, I guess,” 

The bartender gave him an odd look, 

“What d’you mean, you guess?” he demanded. “Youre still 
workin’ for him, aren’t you? Don’t he say anything to you?” 

“No more’n he has to.” ~ ‘, 

Mike rubbed his nose with the back of his hand. 

“Walt’s got *imself some competition,” he said after a mo- 
ment’s silence. “You hear about it?” 

“Y’mean that Bullard feller, an’ now Harve Phillips?” 

“Uh-huh,” Mike said, nodding. He folded his arms and rested. 
them on the bar, “ ’Course Harve ain’t what I’d call competi- 
tion. He’s a nice enough feller, but he’s ordinary. Nothing ex- 
tra special about him. He’s just a small storekeeper with a 
couple o’ kids but not too much dough.” 

“An’ Bullard? What about him?” 

“Bullard’s something else again,” Mike said. “He’s another 
story. He’s head an’ shoulders over Harve an’ I don’t only 
mean in size, In everything an’ in every way. He’s big an’ good 
looking, educated an’ he knows how to talk an’ dress, And he 
must have dough.” 

“Anybody who c’n buy out a bank,” Bannon said dryly, 
“moust have dough an’ a helluva lot of it, too.” 

; “An’ how.” 

“JY hope to hell Stella goes for him in a big way.” 

“I hope- so, too, Tom,” Mike told him. “They tell me she 
likes him a lot, That’s a good beginning. Y’know?” 

Bannon settled his hat more firmly on his head. 

“How *bout a drink?” Mike asked. 

“No, thanks, Mike,” Bannon answered. “Not right now.” 
The bartender shrugged. “You're the boss,” he said. 

“Well, gotta go,” Bannon said, turning toward the door, “Be 
seein’ you, Mike.” : 

“Till be around,” Mike responded with a grin. 

_ Bannon trudged out, ‘He had already decided that he had 
neard enough. Now he had to have a look at Bullard for him- 
cif, He strode up the street, and when he came to the bank, he’ 
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stopped and peered in through the window. Stu Fielding was 
behind the counter. Bannon’s eyes ranged past him. He could 
see another man working at a far corner desk. He wheeled 
away from the window and poked his head in the.open door- 
way. The bank was simply furnished. A solid row of hard, 
straight-backed chairs stood against one side wall; opposite it 
was the counter. At the rear was a desk, unoccupied; there 
was a second desk in the far corner, beyond the counter, and 
' the man working at it Bannon had already decided was Ballard, 

“Hi, Stu,” he called. “What are you doin’ for your hair?” 

Fielding was a man of forty, or forty-two, of medium build 
and height. His hair, once sandy, was now brownish. It had 
begun to thin and recede at an alarming pace. His head and 
gaze came up. 

“Oh, hello, Tom,” he called. He smiled a bit sheepishly. He 
touched his head. “I’m not doing anything for it. I’m letting it 
‘come out. Saves wear and tear in my comb, not to mention the 
cost of having it cut.” 

Bannon grinned and sauntered inside. He shook hands with 
Fielding and stood against the counter. 

“T hear you had a little time for yourself in town the other 
night,” Fielding said with a smile. 

tA feller has to forget himself once in a while, y'know, an! 
act up,” Bannon responded. 

“Sure,” Fielding said. “Good to get it out of your system. 
Tom, have you met Mr. Bullard?” 

Bannon looked at him blankly. 

“Who?” he asked, as though he had never heard the name 
before. “Bullard, did you say?” 

“Yes. The new owner.” 

There was a step toward the counter and Bannon turned. It 
was the man at the desk. He was big, even thicker through the 
shoulders than Walt Hinton, and nice-looking. He looked at 
Bannon and smiled. 

“Mr. Bullard,” Stu said, “This is Tom Bannon. Tom’s fore- 
man of the H-Bar. What he doesn’t know about running a | 
ranch isn’t worth knowing.” [ 

“Take it easy, Stu,” Bannon cautioned him. “Don’t lay it on 
too thick, now. I’m liable to think you mean it.” 

“I do mean it,” Fielding retorted. “And I’m not the only one 
who says that about you,” 

sles eyes shuttled from one to the other during the ex- 
change. 

“Pm glad to know you, Bannon,” he said. He thrust out his 
hand and Bannon gripped it. “Let’s see now. The H-Bar.” 

“Walt Hinton’s spread,” Bannon told him. 

“Of course!” Bullard said quickly. 

“Our biggest account,” Fielding murmured, 
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“I hope you and your employer will feel free to call upon us 
at any time,” Bullard went on, “for whatever service we can 
render.” 

“Thanks,” Bannon responded, 

Bullard patted him on the back. 

“Glad you dropped in on us,” he said. “We hope you'll do 
that often, whenever you can get to town, Now I must ask you 
to excuse me.” 

“Course,” Bannon answered, “I gotta be movin’ along, 
too.” They shook hands‘again and Bullard turned away and 
tetraced his steps to his desk.. “Nice seein’ you, Stu,” Bannon 
said to Fielding. 

“It was nice seeing you, Tom.” 

“So long,” 

“Bye, Tom.” 

He marched along the street, feeling a lot better about things 
in general than he had in a long time. It didn’t matter at all 
which man Stella chose really. The important thing was that - 
Walt was practically out of the picture. Now it was just a mat- 
ter of time when he’d be out of it altogether. Then he could 
forget about Stella, and Mary and he could return to normal 
living, Bannon was nodding to himself when he turned into 
Sam Gorman’s, The stocky storekeeper looked up at him, 

“How ’bout it, Sam?” Bannon asked. “Got Mary’s order 
put up?” 

Gorman nodded. 

“Swell,” Bannon said, His eyes ranged around the place for 
2 moment, seeking the pile of groceries, “Where is it?” 

“On your horse,” Gorman answered and Bannon’s head 
lerked around. “Some of it’s in your saddlebags. I.made a 
couple o’ good, strong ‘bundles out’ve the resto’ the stuff, an’ 
ied thern on.” : 

“Swell,” Bannon said again. “So Jong, Sam, an’ thanks.” 

Gorman grunted an acknowledgement and Bannon turned 
m his heel and trudged out. He climbed up on-his horse, 
wheeled him and sent him drumming homeward at a brisk 
ace, 
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CHAPTER SIX 


It WAS NEARLY SIX O’CLOCK when Tom Bannon rode upgrade 
and passed through the H-Bar gateway. He heard voices com- 
ing from the bunkhouse as he neared it. When he came abreast 
of it, the smell of cooking reached out to him. He raised his 
gaze mechanically. Tke freshly-painted barn looked less shiny 
in the gathering evening light. He looked a little surprised when 
he suddenly became aware of a buckboard and its hitched-up 
team idling in front of the building. As he came closer to it, he 
saw the buckboard bore the H-Bar imprint on its side. His 
curiosity made him pull up 

He ranged his eyes inside the barn, but it was dark ane 
shadowy in there beyond the open doorway, and he couldn’t — 
see anyone, He twisted around and looked toward the corral. 
A dozen or more horses were bunched together at the far end 
of the enclosure, but there were no H-Bar hands about. He 
rode on toward the house, holding his horse to a walk. They 
went up the gravel path and swung around the house to the © 
back door, where Bannon climbed down. 

His arms filled with bundles of groceries and his stuffed-out 
saddlebags slung over his shoulder, he stepped up to the door 
and banged on it with his knee. When there was no response 
he shifted the bundles to one arm and used his free hand to 
open the door. He pushed through the pantry and stopped just 
inside the kitchen doorway. He looked surprised again when 
he noticed that the table hadn’t been set for supper. 

His puzzled eyes shifted across the room to the stove. There | 
were no pots on it, nothing to indicate any cooking. He plodded ' 
forward to the table and put the bundles on it, dumping ae 
contents of his saddlebags on the table, too. 

“Mary!” he called. 

He heard a door open on the upper floor, then he heard a 
quick step on the landing. 

“Is that you, Tom?” Mary asked. 

“Yep!” he answered and he felt better. “Just got back fromm 
town with the stuff you wanted from Gorman.” 

“Tl be right down!” 

He shoved his hat up from his eyes. He heard her step or 
the stairs, then she came into the kitchen. She was wearing 
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coat and she was knotting a gaily colored scarf under her chin, 


then she raised her hands and opened the scarf over her head, - 


Suddenly he spied a heavy bag standing near the door. 

“That's mine,” Mary said, 

His head turned. 

“Oh,” he said. “You goin’ somewhere’s?” 

“Yes. To Bartlettsville.” 

He looked at her. ~ 

“Bartlettsville?” he repeated. ““Y’mean, tonight?” i 

. “Yes, I had one of the men hitch up the buckboard,” she 
went on. “I told him to leave it in front of the barn till you got 
back.” 

‘ “Uh-huh,” Bannon said,- “It’s there. I saw it when I came 
ry.” 

He was thinking of the time, and of the distance, a good 
eighty-five miles, to Bartlettsville: It was open country and quite 
rough in spots, part of it level rangeland and straightaway, but 
much of the road wound in and out of the foothills, There was 
nothing between the town and Bartlettsville, and a mishap of 
any kind, an injury to one of the horses or a broken buckboard 
Wheel, would mean that they would have to stop and spend the 

night in the open. However, if she wanted to go to Bartletts- 
ville, that was where she would go. He settled his hat on his 
head. “All right, Mary. Soon’s you're ready.” 

“T'm ready now.” uy 

He nodded and turned toward the door; but he stopped and 
looked at her again over his shoulder. 

“What about your supper?” he asked. “There ain’t *ny place 
y know, between here an’ Bartlettsville where you c’n get any- 
thing.” ; 

“I know,” she answered. “We'll get something to eat in 

town.” 

He picked up the bag. 

“Let’s go,” he said. 

She followed him out of the house. Together they marched 
the length of the path to the barn and the Waiting buckboard, 
He slung the bag onto the floor of the buckboard, helped her 
mount to the wide seat, then he wheeled around to the other 
side and climbed up beside her and unwound the reins from 
around the handbrake. 

_ “All set?” he asked. 

_ “Yes,” she said. “All set.” 

The buckboard swung away from the barn and headed for 
ihe gateway. Mary squirmed back, seeking to settle herself a 
ittle more comfortably. She fussed with the scarf, adjusted the 
not under her chin, loosening it at first, then drawing it even 
ighter than before. They pulled up in front of the bunkhouse 
ind she glanced at Bannon wonderingly. 
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“Hey!” he hollered. The door opened and a couple of men, 
Cox and Grantham, poked their heads out. “I’m taking Mary 
to Bartlettsville. I figger to be back sometime before noon to- 
morrow. You feliers keep an eye on things. Y’hear?” 

“Right, Tom,” Grantham-responded. He gaye Mary a smile, 
“Have a nice trip:” 

“Look,” Bannon said. “See to it that you an’ everybody else 
gets up on time tomorrow morning. There’s work to be done 
around here.” 

‘Grantham grinned. 

“We'll be on the job, Tom,” he said. “Don’t worry about it,” 

“One thing more, Dodo,” Bannon went on. “I left my horse 
*round the back o’ the house. Take care o’ him for me.” 

“Right,” the puncher droned. 

The buckboard wheeled away. Negotiating the downgrade, 
its wheels churned shale and spewed it about. Then it turned in 
the road and straightened out for the run to town. 

“['m going to my Aunt Katherine’s,” Mary said after a while. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Walt’s going to-stay in town.” 

“That’s nice.” 

“You'll run the H-Bar as usual, Tom,” Mary continued, 
“You’ve been doing it for such a long time now, it’s probably 
a habit with you.” 

He pulled back hard on the reins, pulled the surprised horses 
to a full stop. 

“Look,” he said, turning to her. “You’re doin’ the wrong 
thing. You don’t hafta do anything now. Walt’s just about 
eased out’ve the picture an’ what you're doin’ is pushin’ him 
right smack back in. You don’t know this, but the feller who’s 
got the inside track with Stella isn’t Walt. It’s a newcomer, a 
feller named Bullard. 

“I know about him, Tom,” she said quietly. 

He looked hard at her. 

*SY°do?” he asked. “Who—who told you?” 

“No one told me,” she answered. “I happened to be in the 
. barn, and some of the men, Fox and Doane and Peed—at least - 
I think they were the ones—were up in the hayloft, and they 
were talking. I overheard them.” : 

“T see. But you don’t believe what you heard. You think 
Stella’s still after Walt.” He shook his head. “Here I’m thinkin” 
that everything’s gonna be just fine now with Bullard movin’ in 
on Walt an’ crowdin’ him out’ve the picture. Then all uva sud~ 
den the roof falls in. What happened?” 

“Nothing happened,” she said. : 

“Something musta happened,” he insisted. “You didn’t de= 
cide to do this out’ve a clear sky.” ’ 

“I should have done this a long time ago,” she said a little 
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sadly. “T should have forced the issue right at the very be- 


gin : 

“An’ how you shoulda!” 

_ “I didn’t then because Walt assured me he had no interest in 
Stella, He simply felt sorry for her. He felt that she had never 
had a fair chance and that everybody was against her. That’s 
why he befriended her and always went to her assistance.” 

“Huh,” Bannon said scornfully. 

“Now I'm afraid he is interested in her,” she continued, “I 
think he’s infatuated with her.” 

“I don’t think she wants any part o’ Walt now,” Bannon per- 
sisted. “Bullard’s got her an’ I’m willing to bet she marries him 
an’ that'll be that.” 

She made no reply; 

_ “So you're goin’ to your aunt’s an’ Wallt’s gonna stay in 
town,” he said. “An’ then what?” 

“I realize ’'m driving Walt to Stella, Tom,” she said. “I’m 
doing it deliberately. I want him to see as much of her as he 
can. Then, after a while, he’ll either be so fed up with her that 
he'll willingly put her out of his life, or’ hell be so hopelessly 
infatuated with her that he won’t be able to live without her. If 
he decides that he must have her, then I’ve told him I'll give 
him his freedom the very minute he comes to me and asks for 
it,” 

“I wish to heck you’da done something about this mess long 
ago.” 

“Actually, Tom, what could I have done?” 

_ “Oh, you coulda done something,” he insisted, 

“Horsewhipped her, Tom?” 

He didn’t answer, 

“TI suppose I could have gone to Stella and made a scene, 
But what good would that have done? Or I could have gone to 
her and pleaded with her to leave Walt alone, Wouldn't Stella 
have enjoyed that!” 

“She’da loved it!” he said grimly. 

“So those are the two things I could have done. I couldn’t 

bring myself to do either of them.” : 
_ That was the. extent of their conversation, Unconsciously, 
both settled back in the wide seat and then, after a while, when, 
neither one seemed to have anything more to say, Bannon 
sighed and straightened up and drove townward again, At the 
head of the street Bannon slowed the. horses to a walk, 

“Where d’you warna eat?” he asked, 

_It was night, or nearly night. Here and there along the street, 
nm the stores that were still open, lights were burning. Mary | 
ladn’t answered yet, and he turned his gaze on her. He foi- 
owed her eyes. They were focused on Stella Bowman’s place. 


; 


“Oh, most any place will do,” she said shortly, But then, 
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looking at her again, he saw a tiny smile appear and toy at the 
corners of her mouth. He knew at once what she was thinking. 
“On second thought, Tom, perhaps we ought to give Stella a 
chance, She can use the money, I’m sure.’ 

He smiled, too. He had known from the very beginning that 
she was going to suggest Stella’s. But he made no comment. 
The decision was hers, There were a couple of men standing on 
the sidewalk in front of Ed Leary’s place as they drove down 
the street. One of the men nudged the man next to him and 
said something out of the corner of his mouth, and Bannon 
frowned, He looked again at the boarded-up window and evi- 
dently got a small measure of satisfaction out of it. 

“That Leary,” he said scornfully. “They don’t come any 
tighter’n that buzzard.” 

But then they were nearing Stella’s place, and he guided the 
team over to the curb and pulled up. He climbed down and 
trudged around to Mary’s side. 

“Look,” he said. “Don’t let anything get you, Y’hear?” 

She smiled at him, 

“I won't,” she assured him. 

“Good girl.” : 

He helped her get down, then he stepped ahead of her to the 
door, opened it and held it wide and followed her inside. Hat 
in hand, he stood at her side, waiting for her to choose the 
table at which she wanted to sit, 

“The corner table, Tom,” she said after a moment. 

It was the same table at which he had sat with Stevens. 

“Right,” he said. “Go ahead.” 

He followed her to it, held her chair for her, then he came 
around the table and seated himself opposite her. Mary was 
facing the door; he sat with his back to it. He had already 
caught a glimpse of Stella standing just inside the swinging 
door between the kitchen and the restaurant proper. Mary 
leaned over the table. 

“Stella,” she said to him in a low tone. “Did you see her?” 

He nodded, ~ 

. “Is she watching us?” 

He nodded again. 

“She looks kinda surprised,” he told her. “Like she don’t 
know what to make of us bein’ here.” 

Bannon averted his eyes as Clara came to the table. ‘ 

“Good evening,” he heard her say brightly. She put two 
glasses Of water on the table. “Nice out, isn’t it?” 

“Very nice,” Mary answered, 

“If it would only stay like this all year ’round, wouldn’t that 
be something?” 

Mary agreed that it would. 

“What’ll it be? The dinner?” 
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Please.” 

Clara turned away and walked off toward the kitchen. Ban- 
non stole a look after her. She had a curious way of walking. 
She jerked her. body, making her backside bounce from side to 
side. Bannon heard the street door open and his gaze shifted 
back to Mary. From the expression on her face he knew that it 
was Walt who had just come in. Mary, looking past Bannon, 
smniled. He did not hear the door close, so he took it to mean 
that Walt, taken by surprise just as Stella had been, had stopped 
in his tracks, But then the door closed and Bannon heard the 
heavy step, Walt’s and he knew that Walt was coming toward’ 
them. He came up to their table presently. Bannon’s gaze went 
down again. He toyed with his water glass, tilting it this way 
and that, and straightening it the very moment the water threat- 
ened to spill out. 

“Hello, Walt,” Mary said. “Won't you join us?” P 

“Thank you,” Bannon heard Walt reply. “But I’m not hun= 


Bannon’s glass thumped down on the table with such force 
that some of the water sloshed over his hand. His head snapped: 


p- 
“Don’t cost ’nything to sit down, y’know,” he ‘said curtly. 
There was no response from Walt. He took off his hat and. 

Squeezed in behind Mary’s chair and the wall and sat down be- 
side her, 

“How "bout some pie an’ coffee?” Bannon asked, looking at 
him. “You don’t hafta be hungry for that, y'know.” 

There was a quick step toward them and they looked up, 
Stella came across the floor to the table. 

_ “Hello there,” she said to Mary and gave her a smile, 

“Hello,” Mary answered. 

Stella’s eyes ranged past Mary to Walt. 

“Ready, Walt?” she asked. “I’m sure Mary will excuse you.” 

Walt’s face was red. 

“You will excuse him, won’t you, dear?” Stella asked, look- 

ing at Mary again, 

“Of course,” Mary answered with a polite smile, _ 

“Come along, Walt,” Stella said, almost sing-songing it, 

Bannon glowered. He opened his mouth to say something, 
Mary kicked him under the table and he winced and closed his 
mouth. Stella swept away to the door, Bannon heard her open 
it. 

“Coming Walt?” she called sweetly. 

Walt seemed to be hesitating. Half out of his chair, he 
Seemed undecided whether to get up altogether or to slump 
down again. : i 

“Stella’s waiting, dear,” Mary. said to him gently. 
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“Yeah,” Bannon added, “An’ she ain’t the kind that likes to 
be kept waiting. You oughta know that by now.” “ 

Walt got up on his feet. He was still red-faced. He fumbled 
with his hat. Mary moved in closer to the table to permit him 
to get past her. He squeezed through and then he was standing 
in front of her again. 

“You'll write me, won’t you?” he asked. “I’ll want to know 
that you got to Bartlettsville all right, and that you’re well.” 

Bannon nearly choked. 

“That’s just the doggonedest, most touching thing I ever 
heard,” he said. “If it’s gonna worry you so much, why’n blazes 
don’t you go with her, huh? Or do you hafta get Stella’s per- 
mission first?” 

“Tom!” Mary said. 

Walt turned away. Bannon twistéd around in his chair and 
followed him with angry eyes. 

_ “You're all right, Mister Hinton,” Bannon hollered as Walt 
joined Stella in the doorway. “Your old man’d sure be proud 
0’ you if he was here tonight!” 

Walt went out. Stella, her eyes flashing and her lips com- 
pressed into a straight red line, yanked the door toward her, 
backed out after him and slammed the door shut. Bannon 
turned slowly, easing himself around in his chair, and looked 
at Mary, There were tears in her eyes. 

“Let’s get outta here,” he said to her. “I couldn’t eat anything » 
o’ hers. If I tried to, chances are I’d choke on it, What do you . 
say?” ~ 

Mary offered no objection. In fact, she was just as eager to , 
get out of the place as he was. She showed it by the promptness 
with which she got to her feet. A minute later they were on 
their way out of the restaurant and out of town. 

“I suppose I oughta feel satisfied with myself now,” Bannon 
said after a while. “I’ve been waitin’ a long time for this, to tell 
Walt a thing or two. Only trouble is, I don’t feel ‘satisfied at all. 
I made a scene an’ on top o’ that, I made you cry.” 

Mary was silent. She sat motionless, hunched over, almost at 
the very end of the seat, her face hidden from him by the deep- 
ening darkness, 

“Me an’ my big fat mouth,” he said. “Look, if it'll make you 
feel any better, we'll pull up an’ get out, an’ I'll bend over an”; 
you can kick me good. How "bout it? Why d’you say?” 

Mary did not say. 

Bannon tightened his grip on the eins and settled down to 
the business at hand, that of getting to Bartlettsville as swiftly: 
as he could, and then getting back. And when he got back, he 
told himself grimly, he’d do something all right. He’d hadi 
enough of this foolishness. In fact, he had had more th 
enough, a whole bellyful, and he didn’t want any more of it. 
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He had not said everything to Walt that he had stored up 
against him. There was a lot more, and he would never be 
satisfied until he had said it all. And when he had finished with 
Walt, Stella would be the next one to hear from him. He’d burn 
her ears off. Oh, he’d have a time for himself all right, and it 
didn’t matter a bit what the consequences were. He flipped the 
loose ends of the reins over the horses’ heads and they snorted 
and quickened their pace, their hoofs pounding echoingly in 
the shadowy road. 

“Tom,” Mary said suddenly, and his head jerked around, 
“Tom, will you do something for me, please?” 

“*Course.” : 

“Even if you don’t approve?” 

“Look,” he said. “Just tell te what you want me to do an’? 
Pll do it. Whether I like it or not doesn’t matter.” 

“Will you keep an eye on him for me, please?” 
. “Go on. ’m listening.” 

“I don’t want him to get hurt, Tom,” she continued. “And 
a afraid he will be. That’s why I want you to watch out for 


“All right,” he said. “I'll keep an eye on him.” 

“And, Tom, if you think I should return, send someone for 
me, please, and I'll hurry back.” 

“Right.” 
___ That was it. He shook his head and settled back again with 
his shoulders against the back rest. A few words from Mary 
and his high resolve was gone, dissolved into nothingness, 
They'd go on just as before. Walt would go on making a fool 
of himself and Stella would go on having her fun at Mary’s ex- 
Pense. It was maddening, he agreed, but that was the way it 
would be. Mary had made the decision, 


It was two days later when Tom Bannon returned from 
Bartlettsville. Becausé of the things that had happened to him, 
he was tired and out of sorts that morning of the second day 
when he drove slowly into the awakening town. A broken 
Wheel that had withstood his efforts to fix it for nearly eight 
hours was only part of his misfortune. One of the horses had 
suddenly pulled up with a bad leg and Bannon, quite beside 
himself then and cursing his luck, had had to let the animal set 

is own homeward pace for the last thirty miles, a faltering, 
lorturously slow pace that had made Bannon give up in disgust. 

“I coulda carried him,” Bannon told Del Baker, having made 
he livery stable his first stop, “and I still coulda made better 
ime. You'd better give me a new wheel, Del, I’m afraid o’ that 
ld one. I don’t think fixin’ it up will do. It’s liable to give 
gain just like it did yesterday, right in the middle o’ nowhere’s, 
in’ I don’t want that to happen to me again. Once was enough, 
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etl a! don’t forget to take a look at Rusty’s leg. All right, 
e i 


He had known Baker for a long time. The stableman was 
not the talkative kind, hence Bannon attached no significance 
to the way Baker looked at him while he related his misfor- 
tunes. After he finished telling Baker what he wanted done and 
the stableman nodded, Bannon thought no more about it. Some 
people talked too much and others didn’t talk enough. But that 
was their business, not his. 

Hurd Stimson, the new sheriff at Bartlettsville, had given 
him a batch of “Wanted” posters that were to be delivered to 
Joe Stevens. Bannon took them out of the buckboard, ‘tucked 
them under his arm and started down the street to the sheriff’s 
Office. A couple of storekeepers who were sweeping off the 
walk in front of their establishments looked at him rather odd- 
ly, he thought, when he came abreast of them. Then a horse- 
man, riding downstreet at a trot, passed him, suddenly twisted 
around and looked back at him oddly, too, and Bannon, easily © 
annoyed that morning, glared at him. 

“The next one who looks at me like that is sure gonna hear _ 
about it fr’m me,” he muttered. “You'd think I was a freak or | 
somethin’,” i 

Another episode occurred almost at once..A man emerged | 
from Sam Gorman’s place just as Bannon came trudging along. . 
The man was Ed Leary. He jerked to a stop and looked hard 
at Bannon, started away only to stop again‘and follow him | 
with his eyes. Bannon, feeling Leary’s gaze on him, halted and © 
spun around. 

“What the hell are you lookin’ at?” he demanded wrathfully. 

His voice was suddenly raspy and thick. 

Leary flushed. He didn’t auee He jerked away and went 
on 

“Old buzzard,” Bannon deacrbled watching the saloon- 
keeper striding up the street, “Too bad he hasn’t got another 
window. I’d heave him through it instead uva bottle.” 

Joe Stevens’ door was half-opened and. Bannon pushed into~ 
the office. Stevens, who had his back to the door and was 
buckling on his gun belt, turned around. 

“Oh!” he said. “So it’s you, huh? Where’ve you been the last » 
couple 0’ days?” 

Bannon bristled. He slammed the posters on Stevens’ desk 
and some dust billowed from it, 

“S’matter?” he demanded. “You gettin’ so all-fired importan, 
around here, you can’t even say ‘H’jlo’ or somethin’?” j 

“T asked you a question. Where’ve you been?” 

“Outta town.” 

“Where outta town?” Stevens persisted, c, 

Bannon was scowling darkly now. 
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“Look,” he said. “What is this, huh?” 

“I'm still waitin’ for you to tell me where you’ve been the 
last couple 0’ days.” 

“To Bartlettsville,” Bannon answered, He pointed to the 
posters. “’Hurd Stimson, the new sheriff they put in there, 
asked me to drop them off for you. Now, d’you mind tellin’ me 

' what’n thunder is goin’ on around here?” 

The sheriff ignored his question, : 

“What'd you go to Bartlettsville for?” he wanted to know. 

Bannon was bristling again. 

;: “What for?” he hollered. “What d’you think I went there 
or?” 

“I dunno,” Stevens said calmly. “You tell me.” 

. “To drive Mary there, to her aunt’s place!” Bannon flung 
back at him. “I work fr her, in case you don’t happen to re- 
member, an’ when she says she wants me to take her some- 
where’s, I do. Anything else you wanna know?” 

“What about Walt?” Stevens asked. “When’d you see him 
last? Or was he in Bartlettsville, too?” 

- “No!” Bannon yelled, crimsoning and angry. “He wasn’t! It 
Was just me an’ Mary. An’ the last time I saw Walt was two 
nights ago in Stella Bowman’s place. Any more questions, 
Rosy?” 

Stevens suddenly pushed past him to the door. He kicked it 
shut and wheeled around, He came away from the door, 
walked across the office, caught up a straight-backed chair that 
Was standing in a far corner and brought it forward. 

“You'd better sit down, Tom,” he said. 

“T c’n stand,” Bannon responded. “An’ you don’t hafta get 
80 polite an’ friendly again all uva sudden.” 

_ “Tom,” Stevens said. “Walt killed Bullard two nights ago an’ 
got away before anybody could stop him.” 

Bannon’s eyes bulged, He gulped and swallowed hard, down- d 
ing a lump about as big as his fist. He stared at the sheriff. 

“Walt killed Bullard?” he repeated a little dully. “That—that 
What you said, Joe?” 

Stevens nodded, 

“Where'd it happen?” Bannon asked. “An’ how?” 

“All I can tell you right now is this,” Stevens answered. 
“Seems that Walt an’ Stella were up at her place, her house, I 
mean. They had words, what or who about I don’t know yet. 
Anyway, Walt hauled off an’ whacked her an’ she screamed. 
Next thing she knew Bullard came rushin’ in, He an’ Walt 
mixed it up an’ Bullard floored him. Walt got up an’ lit intu 
tim again an’ when Bullard began to get the best uv ‘im, Walt 
dacked off, pulled his gun an’ drilled him. Stella came runnin’ 
‘or me. I went back to her place with her an’ it was one helluva 
Mess, everything knocked- cockeyed, Bullard was layin‘ 
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sprawled out on Stella’s kitchert floor. He was dead, awright, 
about as dead as he’ll ever be. There was 2 bullet hole in ’im, 
right square in his heart.” 

“Til be damned!” Bannon breathed. “An’ where was Walt 
when you got there?” 

Stevens shook his head, 

“Gone,” he said. 

“Huh, Bannon said. 

“You don’t look so good, Tom,” Stevens said. “Kinda white 
around the gills, You’d better sit down.” He shoved the chair 
under Bannon, who sat down in it with a thump. “Now can 

“you understand why I asked you all those questions?” 

Bannon nodded mutely. All he could think of was Mary and 
what this would do to her, But then another thought came to 
him. If Walt was on the loose, he’d be needing help, food, a 
horse, maybe some money. And even though he had killed a 
man, Bannon would have to help him. It wasn’t simply because 
Walt was his boss; or that he felt that he owed him something 
because of the judge. It was something bigger than any of 
them, He’d have to do everything he could for Walt because of 
Mary. He climbed to his feet, pushing off the sheriff's restrain- 
ing hand, and hitched up his pants. 

“Look, Tom, ” Stevens said. “We've been fends for a long 
time, you an’ me. But I’m warnin’ you now. Don’t go getting 
ideas. Stay outta this an’ you'll live longer. This is murder an’ 
I’m gonna get Walt an’ anybody who stands in my way is gon- - 
na get, hurt. What’s more, Tom, anybody who interferes with 
the law is just as guilty as the one who c’mitted the crime an’ 
is liable to the same punishment. Do I hafta say ’ny more?” 

“Nope 

jean: hitched up his pants again. 

“(ve got two. posses out now,” Stevens continued. “There'll 
‘be a third one out by noon,’ An’ they’ll all have the same or- 
ders. I’ve told them to shoot to kill if they ever catch up with 
Walt an’ he decides not to surrender peacefully.” 

“Uh-huh,” Bannon said as he went to the door. 

Ade case i want you, Tom,” Stevens said. “Where’ll you be?” 

‘Home.’ 

“Good. An’ see that you stay put nese It'll be better that 
‘way for everybody. Oh, yeah, Tom. I might want to get im 
touch with Mary. What’s her aunt’s naniar 

“Missus Oliver,” Bannon told him. 

He Opened the door, 

“Tom 

“Yeah?” Bannon asked over his shoulder. 

The sheriff came forward to the door. 

“I’ve got an idea you'll be seein’ Walt or maybe hearin’ fromm 
him,” he said, “Do him a favor, Tom, an’ steer him ois 
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“What d’you mean by that?” 

“Just. this,” Stevens answered. “Walt’s got everything here, 
his wife, his home, his money an’ his friends, He might decide 
to chuck everything, figgerin’ he can get away, say to Mexico, 
You know. Tell him it’s no good. The law’ll catch up with him 
some day, some place, no matter how long it takes. Or some- 
body’ll find out who he is an’ turn him in for the reward. It’s 
been done, y’know. Supposin’ he gets away an’ nobody finds 
out who he is, what kind uva life he have, livin’ in shadows 
an’ always afraid? For my dough, Tom, I think he’ll be givin’ 
himself a heckuva better break if he gives up an’ takes his 
chances in court.” 

Bannon did not: answer. It would be up to Walt to decide 


what he wanted to do with his life. He went out to the street, 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


BANNON IDLED FOR A WHILE on the sidewalk in front of the 
sheriff’s office. The first shock of what had happened in his 
two-day absence had already begun to wear off. His eyes 
ranged.about him. 

Forty-five minutes had elapsed since his return to town, and 
now. there were more people in the street. All of them, it 
seemed, had heard that he had returned. They stood about in 
little compact groups on both sides of the street, storekeepers 
and townspeople, women and men, talking among themselves 
with an-air of suppressed excitement in their manner, and 
everyone looking in Bannon’s direction. However, this time, be- 
cause he understood why they were looking at him, he did not 
glare back. After a bit, he squared his shoulders and strode up 
the street, gravely responding to the bystanders who nodded to 
him, ‘and completely disregarding those who simply stared at 


He slowed his pace when he came abreast of Stella’s place. 
It was closed and there was a hand-written notice pasted on 
the window pane. He did not stop to read it, even though he 
wanted to. Hé knew that everyone was watching him, so he 
pretended indifference to it. However, as he passed it he man- 
aged to steal a quick, over-the-shoulder look that he was sure 
no one else could see, and he was able to make out the last 
three words on the very last line, “‘’til further notice.” With 
that his curiosity was fully satisfied. 

He strode on a little quicker, then, and when he came to the 
stable, he went in. There was no sign of Baker. He was about 
to call his natne when he heard the sound of hammering coming 
from the back yard, and he trudged around the building to the 
rear. Baker. was working on the buckboard. The broken wheel 
had been removed and a wooden block had been shoved in un- 
der the body of the buckboard to support it evenly. A sledge- 
hammer lay on the ground at Baker’s feet. Beyond him and 
leaning against the rear wheel was a new and shiny wheel. 
Baker glanced around upon hearing the approaching footsteps. 
When he saw Bannon, he grunted and straightened up and 
mopped his sweaty face with his shirt sleeve. 

“Axle’s kinda bent,” he announced, 
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“I'm not surprised,” Bannon answered. “The road was full 

0’ rocks an’ I don’t think we missed a helluva lot o” th’m. Seems 

to.me we kept bouncin’ up an’ down almost all the way. Even 

_ the straightaway stretches were rough an’ bumpy.” 
“Uh-huh,” Baker said, He pointed to the axle. “Y’see? I’m 
_ gettin’ it. Just ‘a little more work on it an’ it'll be awright.”.. 
; “Good,” Bannon said, “Del, I’ve gotta have a horse, Gotta 
~ get home.” | : 
Baker nodded. He was a brawny’ man, Thick-necked and 
barrel-chested, he had the most powerful-looking .arms that 
' Bannon had ever seen, But there was a gentility about him, a 
_ softness in his eyes that seemed Strangely out of place in a 
_ Stableman. : 
“Got a horse I can take?” Bannon asked, 
j “Yeah, sure, Tom,” Baker told him, “Got a couple o’ fair to 
_middlin’ horses inside. Wanna pick one out for yourself, like a 
good feller? When the buckboard’s teady an’ Rusty is able to 
' travel, Pll have one o’ the boys drive the rig out to the ranch 
_ an’ he can come back on the horse you take,” 
“Right, Del,” Bannon. said, turning away from him, “An? 
thanks.” 
i “Wait a minute, Tom,” the stableman said and Bannon 
_ Stopped and looked at him. “I’m sorry about Walt. Wish I 
| could do something to help him.” 
_ Bannon smiled and patted him on his broad back. 

Some few minutes later, Bannon rode out of the stable 
astride one of Baker’s rental horses. There was a little group of 
men standing in front of Leary’s place. There were some store- 
keepers in the group, and some townsmen, too, idlers mostly, 
and in the very middle of it with his back to the street, ha- 

_ fanguing the others and gesturing with both hands as he spoke, 
was Leary. , } 
| “For years they’ve been actin’ so high an’ mighty with us, 
| you'd think they owned this town,” Bannon heard Leary say. 
a "ve got more money than we have, but I know 
_ danged well they wouldn’t have it if it wasn’t for us. We made 
| it for th’m. Weil; now I’m kinda curious to see what’s gonna 
- happen when they catch up with Walt Hinton. I wanna see if 
_ there’s one law’f’r him because he’s a Hinton an’ because he’s 


_ Bannon, “his eyes - glinting, jerked his horse around and 
_ Guided him across the street. Leary’s listeners saw him coming 
‘and began to back away from the curb, Leary, stopping abrupt- 
_ ly, shot a look behind him, and when he saw Bannon, he red- 
~ dened. 

_ . “Go on, Leary,” Bannon said curtly. “Don’t stop on account 
0’ me. If you’re speakin’ the truth you don’t ever hafta give a 
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damn who hears you. ’Coursé, if you’re lyin’, that’s another 
_ story. Then you’ve gotta pick your listeners. Oh, I didn’t see 
you standin’ back there, Gorman!” 

Everyone’s eyes ranged around to Gorman, The stocky 
storekeeper, wearing an apron that almost swept the walk, 
backed against the saloon’s boarded-up window and flushed un- 

- comfortably. 

“So the Hintons’ve been ridin’ roughshod over everybody, 
eh, Leary?” Bannon said. “Actin’ like they owned the town, 
huh? As a matter o’ fact, they do. They built it. Only they 
aren’t the kind to lord it over anybody. They’ve always been 
content to live an’ let live; only I know you don’t believe that. 
Gorman, you know what kind o’ folks the Hintons are. You’ve 
been here longer’n any o’ the others standin’ here, so why don’t 
you tell th’m, huh?” 

There was no response from Gorman. He was even more 
red-faced than before. 

“S’matter?” Bannon demanded, his voice thickening with 
‘anger. “Can’t you talk? Are you afraid to tell th’m what the 
Hintons did to you?” 

Gorman’s face was beet-red now. He stole a look across the 
Street in the direction of his store, but his way to it was blocked 
by others of Leary’s listeners. 

“Then J’li tell th’m!’ Bannon flung at him. “Gorman hit 
town without a buck, Because we didn’t have a store like the 
kind he wanted to open, the judge advanced him the dough an’ 
let him pay it back any way he was able to, When he ran short 
o’ dough for more merchandise, Judge Hinton helped him out 
again. But he wouldn’t let Gorman pay him any interest or any- 
thing. When the judge died, Gorman still owed the estate some 
six hundred bucks, The bank wanted to go after him for the 
dough but Walt stopped th’m. He wasn’t the kind to hound 
anybody. An’ you, Ferris...” 

One of the others, a townsman, looked up then at the sudden 
mention of his name. The color drained out of hisface. 

“Ferris,” Bannon went. on loudly. “What’s your complaint 
against the Hintons?” 

Ferris squirmed uncomfortably. 

“{—I didn’t say anything about th’m,” he answered. 

“But you didn’t say anything for th’m, did you?” Bannon 
demanded angrily, his voice rising even higher. “You wouldn’t 
think of tellin’ them that when your wife got sick, an’ needed 
the kind of doctoring an’ attention that she could only get in a 
big city, that it was Judge Hinton who.came forward without 
bein’ asked an’ who made all the arrangements for her to go 
east an’ paid all the bills. You wouldn’t think of tellin’ them 
that when the judge died that it was Walt who instructed the 
bank to go on payin’ her bills same as before an’ that that went 
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on for four long years, Tight smack up to the time she died, 
would you, Ferris? No, you wouldn’t, you mangy good-for- 
nuthin’!” j 

Ferris, his ears flaming, suddenly shouldered his way out of 
the group and strode off. The other téwnsmen, following his 
lead, wheeled away after him. Then the storekeepers began to 
back off, finally only Leary remained..Bannon eyed him for a 
moment, | 

“Leary,” he said shortly, “you oughta know by now what I 
think 0’ you. But in case you don’t, I'll tell you. I think you're 
_ alow, miserable, , .” 


eo and his hat, Bannon, panting, straightened up in the sad- 
e; 
Slowly, and muttering darkly to himself, his lips twisting as 
_ they framed and bit off the angry words that surged from with- 
in him, he wheeled his mount and rode off the sidewalk and 
-down into the gutter, Suddenly he felt eyes on him and he 
_ Faised his gaze, The opposite curb was lined with wide-eyed 
and excited-looking people, some of them with their mouths 
' gaping, too. 4 . 
'__He looked hard at them and his expression mirrored his 
_ Scorn and contempt for them, Most of them, he knew, had en- 
joyed favors and generosities at the hands of the Hintons, yet 
fone of them, he was sure, would lift a finger to help the Hin- 
tons. But then his attention was attracted by the swelling beat 
of hoofs, and glancing around mechanically, he saw Joe 
Stevens coming up the street at a brisk lope. - 
| Stevens pulled up alongside of him shortly, eased back in the 
Saddle and shoved his hat up from his eyes. 
_ “You awright, Tom?” he asked, 
“Yeah, sure,” Bannon answered. “I’m all right.” 
_, “Then suppose you go on home like you said you were go- 
in’,” the sheriff said pointedly. 
j Barinon twisted around for a look in the direction of Leary’s 
‘place. ' y 
“Til take care o” hirn,” the sheriff said, and Bannon turned 
‘gain, nodded and settled himself, “Oh, one thing I wanted to 
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ie you, Tom. You aimin’ to arm your boys hed you get 
ome? 

“Damned right I am!” Bannon shot back at him. 

Stevens looked worried. 

“I wish you wouldn't,” Stevens said. “I got enough on my 
hands as it is without havin’ someone dump s’more in my lap. 
If your boys go wearing their guns an’ they tangle with some 
0’ my possemen, there’s bound to be trouble. Guns an’ quick 
tempers means gunplay, y’ know, sometimes at the drop uva 
hat, an’ once it starts, it runs wild, like a prairie fire. There’s 
never any way 0’ knowin’ how far it’ll go before it burns itself 
out.” 

“TI know,” Bannon answered. “My boys won’t go lookin’ for 
trouble, But if it comes lookin’ for them, they won’t run away 
from it. I c’n tell you that, an’ whoever starts shooting’ll sure 
wish to hell he hadn’t. You might mention it around, Joe, that 
the H-Bar is wearin’ its guns, so the hotheads an’ the flannel 
mouths like Leary c’n kinda guard their tongues. So long, Joe.” 

There was no response from the sheriff as Bannon wheeled 
away from him and loped off. 


Four H-Bar hands were perched on the top rail of the corral, 
hunched over, their knees drawn up, their hand-cupped chins 
supported by their elbows which dug into their knees. The beat 
of hoofs coming up the incline from the road made them raise 
their heads. Then the bunkhouse door was flung open and 
there was a rush of booted feet. Bannon and the hands, includ- 
ing the aproned Eddie Sloat, reached the corral gate together. 
Everyone looked at Bannon hopefully and anxiously. 

“You been to town, Tom?” Dodo Grantham asked. His 
usual carefree air was missing this morning. “You know what 
happened, huh?” 

Bannon nodded. Mechanically his eyes ranged away, toward 
the big house, but then they returned to the circle of faces 
around him. 

“What d’we do, Tom?” big Van Zandt asked. 

“Yeah,” Gabe Fox said, poking his head between Van Zandt 
and Gus Fisher. “We've been goin’ a little locoed around here 
waitin’ for you to get back an’ get things organized for us. Now 
that you’re back, we oughta get movin’ and doin’,” 

“Take it easy,” Bannon advised. “You'll last longer. Now 
then, the first thing I wanna know is this. Anybody see any- 
thing of Walt? I mean, since this thing happened?” 

His eyes swept them as he sought an answer. There was a 
general shaking of heads. 

“You think maybe he’s hightailed it, Tom?” Lefty Doane 
asked from his perch on the corral rail. 

Bannon raised his gaze to me 


“Haven't any idea,” he replied. “All I know about the shoot- 
ing is what Joe Stevens told me,” 

“That Stevens,” someone mused, “He’s a nice feller, but 
when something happens he sure knows how to get tough,” 

“He’s a lawm’n, ain’t he?” someone else responded. ” What 
d’you expect him to do?” 

“Like I was gonna say,” Bannon said, giving Fisher and 
Charley Heath a hard look. “Stevens has got two posses out 
scoutin’ around an’ he figgers to have a third one in the saddle 
by noon.” 

“Hm,” Willie Peed murmured, “He sure means business, 
Don’t he?” 

Bannon disregarded him. 

“You c’n bet on it,” he went on, “that Stgvens’ll have one 

bunch coverin’ the H-Bar to make sure that Walt doesn’t try to 
slip in here.” 

“He'd be a damned fool if he didn’t,” Billy Cox said, 

“Huh?” Gabe Fox asked. “Who'd be a damned fool?” 

“It stands to reason that this’d be the first place for the law 
to figger Walt’d head for,” Cox told him a little impatiently. 
“Just as it figgers that that’s just exactly what Walt would do.” 

b. Oh,” Fox said, 
_ There were hoofbeats somewhere in the distance beyond the 
| corral. A horseman, loping along at a leisurely pace, came 


into view. 


“Who’s that?” Bannon asked, eying the approaching rider, 
“Chuck,” somebody said, “Chuck Willett.” 
“Oh,” Bannon said. “Where's he been?” 
“Ridin’ around,” Grantham answered, “Got tired o’ sittin? 
around on his backside.” 
_ Willett loped around the corral; then spotting Bannon, he 
Came on at a faster pace. He pulled up in a slide that made 
_ the dust boil up. 
_ “Hilo, Tom,” he said, “Hear anything?” 
- Bannon shook his head. 
_ “Damn,” Willett said. He. dismounted and the others 
moved back from the gate to allow him to lead his horse into 
the corral. He stopped and looked at Bannon over his shoulder. 
“Want me to take him inside for you, Tom?” 
' “Yeah, might as well get down, I guess,” Bannon said. 
He climbed down from his horse and tossed the reins to 
Willett, who eyed Bannon’s mount and walked around him for 
4 moment. : 
_ “Hey,” he said. “That ain’t your horse.” 
“That's just what I was thinkin’,” Fox said. “He ain’t wearin’ 
our brand.” 
_ “I borrowed him offa Del Baker,” Bannon explained. “He 
_ Was the best Del had. I laid into him the minute we. got outta 
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town an’ he ran like the devil was after him. By the time we 
hit the gateway he was heavin’ like all get-out.” 

“He’s still heavin’,” Willett said, “Look at ’im.” 

“Don’t tie him up,” Bannon told him. “Turn him loose so’s 
he c’n blow himself good.” : 

“Right.” 

Willett led the two horses into the enclosure,. unsaddled 
them as the others watched, then he came tramping out again 
and closed the gate behind him. 

“Did I miss anything?” he asked Bannon. 

“Nope,” was the reply. “We were just talkin’. 

“Took, Tom,” Lefty Doane said as he climbed down from 
the rail. Everyone’ s eyes shifted to the lanky puncher, ‘“Walt’s 
our boss. He’s always been aces with us, fair an’ square in 

- every way. "Course that’s because of you. You've been regular 
with us even when you’ve bawled us out. But gettin’ back to 
Walt, if he needs help we’re ready to help him. We’ve talked it 
all over an’ we're willing to do whatever you think’d be the 
thing for us to do, All you’ve gotta do is'tell us an’ we'll do 
it. What d’you say?” | 

“I was kinda hopin’ you boys’d feel that way about Walt,” 
Bannon said. “Just because a man makes a mistake . 

“Everybody makes ’em,” Fox declared, “You've made *em, 
haven’t you?” 

Bannon gave him a hard look. 

“Only one I c’n think of right off was hirin’ you,” he 
retorted and Gabe flushed while the others illowed themselves 
a thin smile of amusement. Bannon turned to the others. 

“°Course Walt’s gonna need help,” he said, “What we’ve 
gotta do is figger out how’s the best way we can help him, 
Lemme know what you think o’ this idea.” The punchers 
moved a little closer to him. Those who were still sitting on 
the rail jumped down and moved into the circle around him, 
“Suppose half a dozen o’ you get saddled up, blanket roll, extra 
rations in your saddlebags, rifle in your saddle boot, an’ each 0” 
you headed for a corner of the H-Bar?” 

“What about tobacco an’ cigarette paper?” somebody asked, 

Bannon frowned, “Walt don’t smoke, ” he snapped. 

“Go on with what you were sayin’, Tom,” Grantham said. 

Bannon grunted. “Well, for instance,” he continued, “Billy, 
you could head for the ‘southwest corner where the fences 
ameet. Lefty, you could head northwest, where the river passes, 
an’ you, Chuck, you could ride straight east an’ kinda keep 
your eyes peeled for something movin’ among the trees. Gus, 
you ride for the southwest corner, and you, Dodo, northeast, 
There’s a chance, maybe a good chance of it at that, that 
Walt’s holed up in the hills. If he is, Dodo, you’d be able to 
help him a lot.” 
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“Hey, that takes care of five of us,” Charley Heath said. 
“What about the rest?’!’ 

“Yeah,” Gabe Fox protested. “What are we supposed to do 
to help?” 

“That’s just a starter,” Bannon answered quickly. “We'll 
‘figger out something for everybody. Just keep your shirts on 
till we get to it. Wait a minute now. Here’s something for 
two more 0’ you to do.” 

“Me an’ who else?” Heath asked with a grin. 

“We'll decide that later,” Bannon said curtly. “Two 0’ you 
will ride to town tonight, takin’ it nice an’ easy an’ stoppin’ 
every little whilé an’ lookin’ around like you were expectin’ to 
Meet somebody. Til bet you anything you wanna put up that 
the minute you pull outta here, the bunch coverin’ this place 
will be trailin’ you, figgerin’ you gonna meet Walt.” 

“Hey,” Heath said admiringly. “That’s smart, Y’know?” 

co Bannon said dryly. “Is it all right for me to go 
on bed 

“Yeah, sure, Tom,” Heath said quickly, “Go ahead. We're 
listening.” 

“We-ell, the way I figger it,” Bannon continued. “With that 
bunch outta the way, if Walt wants to slip in here, the way 
will be open for him. He can get what he wants an’ get goin’ 
again without anybody even dreamin’ he was here.” 

“Uh-huh,” Heath said, nodding approvingly. “That makes 
better sense to me than anything else I’ve heard so far.” 

are d’you think we oughta get started, Tom?” Grantham 
asked, 

“Yeah,” Fox said. “When d’you figger would be the right 
time for me an’ Charley to start ridin’ toward town?” 

_ Willie Peed turned around and gave him a hard look. 
. “You an’ Charley?” he repeated. “S’matter with me? Don’t 
_ I figger in this deal?” 
_ “You've got a bum leg,” Fox protested. 

“Tm gonna ‘ride, ain’t 1?” Peed demanded. “Tom didn’t 
Say anything about us walkin’ to town.” 
| “Aw,” Gabe grumbled again, turning away. “I’m gonna 
Wind up with the short end o’ the stick like I always do.” 
| “Stop bellyachin’ an’ start listening for a change,” Peed told 
aim, “‘an’ maybe you'll come out better off.” 

_ “Tom,” Dodo said and Bannon turned to him, “Tom, we 
Oughta be just a little better prepared. F’r instance, what 
happens if one of us ridin’ out runs into a posse? What d’you 
think we oughta say when they wanna know where we're 
: goin’?” i i 
__ “I think the best. thing any o’ you can say is that you’re out 
fidin’ herd,” Bannon told him. “Hell, we’ye got more’n three 
» thousand new head just floatin’ around. You boys are out 
ts ene 


- checkin’ on them an’ keepin’ an eye on them till we get 
around to branding them. All right?” 

“Sounds awright to me,” Grantham Tesponded. 

“Wait a minute, Tom,” Heath said. “There’s one thing more 
you haven't said *nything about yet. What d’we do if we run 
into Walt?” 

“What d’you think you’re gonna be loaded down with your 
blanket roll, rifle, an’ extra rations for?” Van Zandt demanded. 

“We're gonna swap with him,” Fox said. “Don’t you get © 
it, Charley?” 

“There he goes again,” Peed said grumpily, “You'd think he 
was goin’ somewheres.” 

Gabe’s head jerked around. 

“We-ll, I c’n tell this much, Willie Peed,” he retorted. “I - 
don’t aim to stay put here while the rest o’ you go off ridin.’ 
he gonna be doin’ somethin’ to help, too, an’ don’t you think 

ain’t.” j 

“*Course you are, Gabe,” Grantham said. “Everybody's . 
gonna have a hand in this. Everybody wants to help Walt an’ — 
everybody’s gonna get a chance.” 

“We-ell... 

“Eddie,” Bannon said. Sloat, the bunkhouse cook, had not 
said a word. He had listened to everything that had been ~ 
said, turning from one to the other as the punchers made a 
remark or offered an opinion or asked a question. “Eddie, 
think you c’n rustle up something for me to eat? My belly’s 
just about empty. I didn’t have anything to eat last night an’ 
I still haven’t had anything today.” 

“Sure, Tom,” Sloat answered. “Soon’s you’re ready.” 

“T’m ready right, now,” Bannon told him, 

“Then come on,’ 

“Look, you fellers,” Bannon said and the punchers turned! 
to him again. “Don’t just hang around. Stevens is liable tay 
come along most any time just to see what’s doin’ here. If hes 
sees you layin’ around an’ doing nothing, he’s liable to get) 
suspicious an’ wonder what’s up. Find something to do an’ get! 
at it an’ keep at it. Understand?” 

“Gotcha, Tom,” one of the men answered. 

Bannon, wheeling away with Sloat, trudged away with nine 
to the bunkhouse and followed him inside, Bannon slung hi 
hat into oné of the bunks and seated himself at the table whil 
Eddie busied himself preparing something for Bannon to eat) 

“Hey, Tom,” he said after a while. 

“Yeah?” 

“What about Mary?” 

“All right. What about her?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean!” - ; 

“Not yet I don’t.” ; 
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“She know about this? About Walt driing that Bullard?” 

Bannon shook his head. 

“It’s gonna hit her hard,” Sloat said. “Y’know?” 

“I know.” . 

“She’s gettin’ the -lousiest part o’ this whole mess,” Eddie 
went on. “She’s been gettin’ the short end o’ the stick,.as Gabe 
says, right from the very beginning.” 

Bannon made no answer. 

“It’s a cryin’ shame,” Sloat said. “A swell little gal like 
Mary havin’ to put up with this sort o° thing. What’s the 
Matter with Walt huh? He blind or somethin’? Can’t he see 
that Mary’s got it all over that—that Stella like a blanket?” 

“What are you fixin’ for me?” Bannon asked. 

“Bacon an’ eggs,” Eddie replied. He looked at Bannon a 
little curiously and asked: “Why?” 

“Nothing,” Bannon said evenly. “I was just wondering. 
That’s all.” 

Sloat smiled. “Y’mean I was talkin’ outta turn back there?” 
he asked, 

“Some. How about that bacon an’? eggs,” 

There was no further conversation between them. Bannon 
busied himself with the bacon and eggs and coffee that Sloat 

“Served him, and Eddie occupied himself with his dishes, pots 
and pans. When Bannon finished eating, he pushed back from 
‘the table and got up. } 

“Thanks, Eddie,” he said. “That was good.” 

_ Sloat, who was scouring a deep frying pan, grunted an 
acknowledgement, and Bannon stole a look at him. 

His nose is outta joint, Bannon told himself, on account 0’ 

what I told him. 
_ He came around the table, reached into the bunk for his hat, 
Tetrieved it, clapped it on his head and stalked out, He idled 
briefly in front of the bunkhouse, His eyes ranged away, first 
to the corral, then toward the barn. The men had gone, there 
Was no sign of any of them now. There were four horses in 
the corral, two spares, Baker’s and another. He sauntered 
up to the énclosure and stood there for a while leaning over 
‘the closed gate on his folded arms staring off into sunny space. 
Then he straightened up again, turned around and leaned back 
and turned his gaze on the big house. 
| The deep silence that filled: the house seemed to reach out 
‘and beckon to him and, suddenly, before he realized it, he 
‘was plodding up the path and crunching gravel underfoot. He 
walked around the house to the back door, opened it and went 
inside, stopping in the connecting doorway between the pantry 
‘and the kitchen. It was so orderly and so clean and it smelled 
‘good in there, as though there was something baking and 
filling the room with its rich goodness, The chairs were pushed 
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in close to the table with just about the same distance between 
them. There was a red-and-white checkered cloth on the table | 
and it hung down with measured evenness on every side. 
In the very middle of the table was a cookie jar, squat and 
fat, and it shone when the rays of the morning sun. broke 
through the crisp, starched curtain over the window and 
slanted over the table. The dish towels that hung on the 
jutting arm, fastened to the dish closet, were white and freshly- 
ironed, and the long row of pots and pans that hung from their ~ 
individual hooks above the sink gleamed brightly. 

Bannon’s thoughts ranged back over the years. Judge Hinton 
had had several housekeepers, but few of them lasted long - 
enough to be remembered. But when the judge died, and when 
Mary came to live on the H-Bar, she refused to have anyone © 
underfoot, and insisted upon doing her own work, ! 

Bannon eased himself down into a nearby chair, stretched — 
his legs out in front of him, sighed, and slumped back on his | 
spine. The silence suddenly seemed to deepen around him, and 
when it threatened to smother him, he got up, wheeled and - 
stamped out of the house. ‘ 4 

He was trudging down the path when he heard hoofbeats 
and looked up instantly. Three horsemen strung out in single 
file rode up the incline. He eyed them and frowned. They were) 
intruders and he resented them, even though they were the: 
law and were there on lawful business. Joe Stevens rode a 
stride or two in advance of his companions, who pulled up 
alongside of each other and looked around interestedly. When) 
they came closer, Bannon recognized them. They worked for 
the X-Bar ranch, a small outfit that was owned by a mati 
named White. Their names were Brice. and Slater. The ‘former 
was a stocky man with pink cheeks that seemed to defy the 
sun; the latter was an old timer, a long lean, mustached mani 
Bannon halted in front of the barn and waited for the horse= 
men to come up to him. They did shortly, reined in ane 
eased back in their saddles. Bannon had already noted thay 
they were fully armed. There were rifles in their saddle boott 
and gun butts jutted out of their worn hip holsters. q 

“Came to take a look around, Tom,” the sheriff said. Hy 
turned to the men with him. “You fellers go. on up to thy 
house an’ look around, Don’t forget to look in the closets.” | 

“Right, Sheriff,” Brice responded. q 

The two possemen climbed down from their horses, hitches 
up their guns belts and started up the path. 4 

_ “Hey!” Bannon hollered after them and they stopped ams 
looked back at him, “Watch it up there! Don’t track it Un 
any more’n you hafta an’ don’t make a mess! Y’hear?”) 

The men nodded-and went on. Stevens dismounted 

sauntered up to the barn, poked his head inside and final! 
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went in. Bannon heard his boot straps on the wooden floor. ; 
After a while he emerged. He said nothing and Bannon offered 
nothing. They stood in front of the barn wordlessly for about 
five minutes, then the two X-Bar punchers came trooping 
down from the house. Stevens looked at them, but there was 
no eagerness and no hopefulness in his expression, an indica- 
tion that he hadn’t expected them to find any signs of Walt. 
The men shook their heads and climbed up on their horses, 
and Stevens stepped up to his horse and swung himself up 
on the animal’s back. 
a “Let’s go,” he said, wheeling his mount. “Be seein’ you, 
om,” 
| “Pll be lookin’ for you,” Bannon answered, 
The three men rode away. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


A STRANGE AND ALMOST OMINOUS HUSH had fallen over the 
H-Bar. A curtain of even deeper silence had draped itself over | 
the big house, and then a wall had arisen around it, shutting 
it off from the outside world. The morning had worn away 
slowly and uneventfully and now it was nearly noon. Bannon, ‘4 
unable to put aside his disquieting thoughts, and equally 
unable to tackle any of the chores on the place, because he» 
had not the heart for it, wandered about aimlessly, 

He kicked up dust as he walked and he watched it billow’, 
and settle on his boots. He nudged pebbles and tiny stones out 
of the ground and kicked them out of his way, A dozen times: 
he sauntered into the barn, his boots. thumping on the wooden: 
floor with an eerie and disturbing echo, but nothing in there: 
held his attention for very long because his interest was. 
purely mechanical. A dozen times he climbed the ladder to the: 
hay loft and, each time, when he reached the top rung, he 
simply stood ‘there and ranged his eyes about without actuallyp 
seeing anything. After -a while, he made his way down the 
ladder to the lower. floor and sauntered outside again. y.' 
dozen times, too, he leaned over the corral gate and just a= 
many times he perched himself on the top rail, sighing wearily 
as he settled himself, But, each time, his restlessness made hi. 
stay up there short and forced him to climb down again ane 
go on with his aimless and tiring wandering about. 

He had halted for a moment about midway between thy 
corral and the barn, with his brooding gaze on the ho 
Finally, his eyes focused on the upper floor window at whic! 
Mary-usuaily sat when she was darning or knitting or -doiry) 
something else that permitted her to sit while she worked. Th § 
window was closed and sunlight glinted on the pane. | 

But then the silencé was shattered. He heard the beat 
hoofs and his head jerked around. Stevens and his two poss § 
mmen came loping up the incline, clattered past the bunkho! 
and came on toward the barn at a trot. Bannon turned slowl) 
The horsemen pulled up in front of the barn and eased bae 
in their saddles and shoved their dust-streaked hats up ss 
their eyes, 
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_ “Awright, you fellers,” Stevens said to his companions, 
“Go put your horses in the corral.” 

Brice and Slater, the former riding short-stirruped because 
of his stubby legs, and the latter sitting loose and disjointed 
in the saddle, wheéled off toward the corral. After they had 
gone, Stevens nudged his mount into movement and walked 
ee over to where Bannon was standing. Their eyes met and 

ung, 

“Y’m leavin’ the boys here for a while, Tom,” the sheriff 
announced. : X 

“All right,” Bannon shrugged. “Long’s they don’t get in the 
way.” i 
“No reason why they should.” 

Bannon did not pursue the matter, He hooked his thumbs 
in his belt and rocked a bit as he looked up at Stevens. 

“What’s the idea of leavin’ them here?” he asked. 

_ The sheriff smiled thinly. His face was drawn and tired, 

_ “They're kinda tuckered out from ridin’ around,” he 
answered. “They can do with a rest,” 

_ "When was the last time you were in a bed?” 
| “Oh, the night before last.” 

_ “You look it,” Bannon said. “You still think Walt’s gonna 
show up here, huh?” 
| “Walt’s liable to show up most anywhere’s,” Stevens replied 
a little pointedly. His smile left his face. “Tom, you’d better 
tell your boys that if Walt does show up here an’ my men go 
for hima, that they’re to stay out’ve it.” 
| “Ain’t you kinda forgettin’ something, Mister Sheriff?” 
Bannon asked with feigned politeness. 

" “What?” Stevens asked, “An’ we can do without that 
‘Mister Sheriff’ business.” 
| “Ain’t you forgettin’ that my boys work for Walt?” 
“fm not forgettin’ anything,” Stevens retorted. He was 
annoyed and he showed it, flushing beneath his tan. “I’m just 
trying to pound some sense into that thick skull 0’ yours an? 
{m havin’ one helluva time of it, as usual.” 
| “Huh,” Bannon said scornfully. 

_ “Don’t you ‘huh’ me, you ol’ mule. I’m tryin’ to save you an? 
your outfit from gettin’ into trouble when they ¢éan stay out’ve 
it. If they interfere with the law, an’ that includes you, Mister 
Bannon, there’s gonna be hell to pay an’ I’m not just talkin’, 
either,” 
| There was no comment from Bannon and the sheriff looked 
surprised. 

. Doggone it, Tom,” he said after a moment’s angry silence. 
‘Can’t you understand that there’s nothing persona! in this 
an’ that I’m only doin’ my duty? I’m a lawm’n, sworn to 
"phold the law, an’ when'somebody breaks it, there ain’t ‘ny 
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two ways about it as far as Tm concerned, I’ve gotta go after 
him, no matter who he is, an’ get him.” 

“Anything else on your mind, Sheriff?” 

Stevens glared at him. 

“Oh, what’s the use!” he said crossly. He straightened up in — 
aoe eae pulled down his hat brim and wheeled his horse, | 

“All Tight, ” Bannon said with exasperating calm. “Go 
ahead.” | 

Stevens gave him a hard look and started away. 

“Wait a minute, Joe!” Bannon hollered and the sheriff © 
pulled up and twisted around, * “When are you comin’? back for © 
those two mavericks o’ yours, that Brice an’ that other one, | 
that Slater feller?” 

“Tm leavin’ them here, I told you!” ; 

“Not for long, you aren't!” Bannon shot back, “This is a | 
ranch, in case you’ve forgotten, not a roomin’ house, If .you : 
think you’re gonna saddle us with a couple o’ broken down | 
galoots who are here to ride herd on us, you’ve got another a 
think coming!” 

Stevens didn’t answer. He swung around and rode away at a ; 
quickening pace, Bannon, following him with his eyes, grinned © 
a bit. Then there were approaching footsteps and his grin - 
thinned and faded out. Slater came sauntering up to him, | 
Bannon eyed him, resentfully as before. The lanky possemen , 
had shaggy eyebrows, watery eyes, a long, thin nose and ay 
wide slit of a thin-lipped mouth, 

“When d’you eat around here, Bannon?” he asked, hooking 
his horny thumbs in his gun belt. Ri 

“We,” Bannon snapped. “We eat when we’re hungry.” j 

He wheeled away. He caught sight of someone sitting on the: 
top rail of the corral. He shot another look at the man, this one 
a little more lingering. The man was Brice. Bannon started’, 
into. the barn, stopped suddenly in his tracks, and Slater, wha: 
was right behind him, promptly trampled him. Bannon scowl 
and pushed him off, 

“Watch it,” he said gruffly, 

There was no response from Slater, no apology, sr aa 
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and Bannon, stepping around him, gave him a hard look an 
stalked away, this time in the direction of the bunkhouse. By 
Slater was at his heels again almost at: once, and Bana 
jerked to a stop and spun around. 

“Look, you,” he said darkly and he pushed Slater off again 
a little roughly this time because. he was annoyed with the 
man. “T don’t mind you bloodhounds hangin’ around here, bt 
if you don’t cut off followin’ me around an’ breathin’ do 
the back o’ my neck, there’s gonna be trouble, Somethin 
gonna happen,’ 
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“That so?” Slater drawled, his hands on his hips. “Like what, 
Pr instance?” 

“Oh, we can arrange somethin’,” Bannon replied and his 
eyes burned. “Just remember that I warned you,” ; 

“Threatening a lawm’n ain’t gonna get you nowhere’s,” 
Slater said, “ ’cept maybe in jail. So you keep: a civil tongue in 
your head, Bannon, or Pil hafta run you into town an’ lock you. 
Ww ” A 


“Yeah?” Bannon demanded, bristling. “You.an’ what army?” 

“I'm tellin’ you, bub,” Slater said calmly. “I’ve got the 
authority to do it, y’know. So what happens is up to you.” 

Bannon wheeled away again and sirode -on toward the 
bunkhouse and Slater trooped after him, Bannon suddenly 
bolted, bounded away. He darted into the bunkhouse, slammed 
the door shut, caught up a chair and spun it around and 
slung it against the door. It caught squarely under the knob 
and held firm, refusing to yield when Slater coming up to it, 
pee to force the door. He rattled the knob and banged on the 

oor. 

“Open up in there!” he hollered, “Open up in the name o° 
the law!” 

“Aw, go chase yourself!” Bannon yelled back at him. 

Slater banged on the door again but Bannon disregarded 
it. Eddie Sloat hoisted a heavy water bucket on the table, 
Wiped his wet hands on his soiled apron and looked at Bannon 
With wide eyes. 

“Who—who’s that?” he asked. 

“An-ol’ goat named Slater,” Bannon answered grumpily, 

“What's he want?” 

'“He’s one o’ the sheriffs possemen,” Bannon told him, 
“Stevens left him an’ another feller here in case Walt shows 
Up so they can grab him. But this feller, this Slater, he’s been 
gettin’ in my hair followin’ me around. Damned fool must 

ink we’ve got Walt hidden away here, an’ every place I turn 
he’s right behind me.” 

“Oh,” Sloat said and he looked relieved. “He probably 
figgers that if he follows you around long enough, you'll lead 
him to where Walt’s holed up. Can’t you kinda ‘discourage him, 
Tom?” 

“Not that ol? buzzard.” 

Sloat looked at the bucket on the table, 

“Gotta get rid o’ that,” he said without looking at Bannon. 
“It’s messy as hell, Dirty an’ greasy.” — 
" “Well, get rid of it,” Bannon said curtly. 

Sloat shot a glance at hima and grinned. “Awright,” he said. 
“You wanna pull that chair away an’ open the door for me?” 
“Oh,” Bannon said, “I didn’t get it at first.” 

“That’s what I figgered,” Sloat said and he grinned again. 
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He gs his hands around the bucket handle. “What d’you 
say? 99 

Bannon shook his head. “Forget it,” he said, 

Sloat shrugged. ““You’re the boss.” 

Bannon went to the door, eased the chair out from under the 
knob and spun it away. It slithered across the floor, collidéd 
with the table; caromed off a little-wildly and he grabbed it. 
and shoved it in close to the table. He grunted and opened the 
door. Slater, his hand on his gun butt, was standing on the 
door step. 

“You try ‘ny more tricks like that on me, Bannon,” he said, 
“an Pll hafta‘do somethin’ about you.” 

Bannon shouldered him off the step and stalked away. 
Slater shifting his holster, followed him, Bannon stopped when 
he heard hoofbeats. A horseman appeared, coming upgrade 
from beyond the corral. When he came closer, Bannon saw 
that it was Lefty Doane. 

“Who's that?” Slater asked, halting at Bannon’s iaide: 

“One o’ my hands.” Bannon ‘replied. 

Doane loped around the corral, wheeling toward the gate.. 
Slater suddenly spurted forward to intercept him. 

‘Hold on there, you!” he yelled, and Doane, surprised, 
pulied back on the reins, slowing his mount to a trot, Slater 
panted up to him, grabbed the reins and stopped the horse. 
“Where’ve you been, young feller? Did you'see Hinton?” 

Doane shot a searching look-at Bannon, who was glowering, 
then his gaze came back to Slater. 

“The law,” Slater said, “Talk up. Where’d you leave 
Hinton?” 

The sandy-haired youth smiled fleetingly. 

““You're the law, huh?” he said, “What happened to Joe 
Stevens?” 

“I asked you somethin’,” Slater snapped. “I’m waitin’ for an 
answer.” 

“Take your hands off there,” Doane said curtly. 

Slater jerked out his gun. 

“You're under arrest,” he snapped. “Climb down offa there.” 

“Sure,” Doane said. He eased his foot out of the stirrup, 
suddenly drew it back and drove it full force into Slater's chest. 
There was a hollow thump and the posseman staggered back- 
ward and sprawled in the dirt and grass on his backsides. 
Doane rode up to the gate. He stopped within a stride of it 
because Brice had his gun in his hand and the muzzle was 
gaping with a widening mouth at Doane’s chest and mid- 
section. “Oh,” Doane said. “You the law, too?” 

“Stay where you are,” Brice commanded, 

Slater was up on his feet now, a. little rocky, but he came 
charging forward to the gate with his gun levelled, 
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“Awright, you,” he ordered, gesturing at Doane with his 
gun, “Get down offa there.” f 

“Sure,” Doane said again, and Slater, remembering what 
had happened to’him a scant minute ago, hastily backed off. 

Doane climbed down from his horse. Slater came up to him 
then and dug the muzzle of his gun into Doane’s ribs. . 

“You: try ’ny more tricks,” he said, “an’ you'll get yourself 
& bellyful o’ lead. Where’d you leave Hinton?” 

Doane didn’t answer. He simply turned away from Slater, 
reached for the gate to open it. Slater stepped up behind him 
and nudged him with his gun... 

“You heard me,” Slater said curtly, prodding him again. 
“Where'd you leave Hinton?” . : 

Doane looked at him over his shoulder. 

“Take your gun the hell outa my-back,” he said quietly, “or 
Til take it away from you'an’ beat your head in with it” == 

“Nate,” Slater said, “take him to town an’ lock him up.” 

Brice jumped down-from the. corral rail. Doane looked at 
him and grinned. Brice came up to him and poked him in the 
Tibs with his gun, and Doane, suddenly twisting, lashed out 
at him and knocked the gun out of his hands, then whirling 
around, hurled himself at Slater. Ans 

Bannon, lunging forward, drove into Brice, who was bending 
over to pick up his gun. Bellowing, Bannon struck him full tilt, 
and Brice, knocked off balance, went sprawling in the dirt on’ 
his belly, with Bannon on top of him, grinding Brice’s face into” 
the dirt and reaching for the fallen man’s gun. Bannon. 
retrieved it, scrambled to his feet and wheeled around. ; 

Doane and Slater were struggling on the ground a dozen feet 


away, with Doane on.top of, and straddling, the watery-eyed 


. posseman, pinning his gun hand to the ground and battering 
- him about the head and face with his free hand. Slater was 


clawing at the youth’s face with his own free hand, but it did 
not appear to bother Doane, who continued to punch away at 
his struggling opponent lustily. 

“Awright, Lefty, awright now!” Bannon yelled, “That’s 
all! That’s enough!” 
~ Now Doane was using another weapon on Slater. He had 
managed sornehow to get hold of the posseman’s battered hat, 


and he was pushing it into Slater’s face and threatening to 


shove it down the latter’s throat. Bannon ran over, caught 
Doane by: the arm. and dragged him off Slater, spun. him 
away. 

“Get up, you,” Bannon commanded, standing over Salter 
and covering him with Brice’s gun. He kicked the gun out of 
Slater’s hand and sent it slithering away. Slater, coughing 
and choking, forced himself up into a- sitting position. His 
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mouth was bloodied and there was a swelling under his left 
eye and an angry-looking welt on his lean jaw. “Get up.” 

“When Bannon backed off a bit, Slater struggled to his feet. 

“Now -you listen to me, you fish-eyed maverick,” Bannon 
began curtly, “You stay the hell away fr’m me an’ frm my 
boys an’ quit hounding us or we'll run you the hell off the 
place. That clear?”, 

Slater, coughed again and nearly strangled. He finally spat 
out something that fell at his feet in the churned-up dirt. He 
bent forward a bit and stared hard at it. It was a tooth, a long, 
curved thing with a brownish, rotted root. He raised his eyes 
to Doane, who was beating the dust off his levis, with his hat, 
and glared at him, but the young puncher paid. no attention 
to 

“Go pick up your gun an’ put it away,” Bannon com- 
manded. The lanky posseman hitched up his pants, trudged 
over to where his gun lay, picked it up and shoved it into his 
holster. Bannon turned around. Brice was up on his feet now, 
too, He looked a little shaken, “Did you hear what I just told 
Slater?” Bannon demanded, 

Brice nodded mutely. 

“All right then,” Bannon said. He shifted the gun in his 
hand, grasping it by the barrel. “Put this away where it belongs 
an’ leave it there so’s it won’t get you in trouble.” 

He tossed the gun to Brice, who hastily side-stepped. The 
gun fell and Brice bent down, picked it up and -holstered it. 

“Ail right, Lefty,” Bannon said over his shoulder, He 
trudged up to the gate and Brice moved away from it. Bannon 
yanked it open, pushed it back and held it wide. Doane put on 
his hat. He curled the brim with his big- hands, “Come on, 
Lefty. Put your horse away.” 

“Right, Tom,” Doane responded. 

The afternoon passed slowly. Slater and Brice kept their 
distance, the latter seemingly content and the former glowering 
whenever Doane appeared and came close. At five. o'clock, 
Cox and Heath rode.in from the range. As they wheeled 
around the corral to the gate,/Slater sauntered forward as 
though he intended to question them as he had Doane, but 
Bannon gave him a hard look that evidently discouraged him, 
for he returned away. 

About five-fifteen, Grantham, Willett and Van Zandt 
checked in. Fifteen minutes later, Gus Fisher, the last member 
of the H-Bar crew, rode in. Slater looked at each man hope- 
fully, but Bannon was unyielding, guarding the gate against 
hirn. In a body, the H-Bar punchers trooped away to the bunk- 
house wash trough. Afterward, they idled in front of the build- 
ing awaiting Eddie Sloat’s summmons to supper, usually a hol- 
lered “Come an’ get it, you fellers!” This time, for some un- 
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known reason, Eddie didn’t issue his usual invitation. He ap 


_peared in the doorway and nodded and the punchers filed in. 


At Bannon’s insistence, the door was closed.and bolted. It 
gave him an opportunity to discuss with each man his assign- 
ment for the night. When supper was over, the men arose, 
unlocked and opened the door and trooped out into the 
evening. 

“One o” you fellers, go tell Slater an’ Brice that they c’n come 
in now an’ have something to eat,” Bannon called after ther. 

No one answered, but in a minute or two, the possemen, 
with Slater in the lead and towering over his companion, 
appeared and tramped in. Bannon shot a look at them. 
Neither man had bothered to wash up even though both 
looked to be in need of some soap and waiter, In addition, 
theré was an incompletely wiped-off smear of blood on Slater’s 
face, and his left eye, Bannon noticed not too regretfully, was 
pretty well closed, 

“Sit down,” he said curtly, nodding toward the table. 

Slater, eased his hat-up from his forehead, pulled back 
the chair nearest him and sat down in it with a grunt. Brice 
took off his hat and put it in the chair next to his. Sloat 
brought each of them a heaped-up plate. 

Slater reached for his at once, drew it closer, sloshing some 
of the gravy over his hand, but he disregarded it and started 
to eat. He bent forward over his plate, shovelled his food into 
his mouth, and he did not look up or sit back until he was 


‘finished. He reached for his coffee, gulped it down, pushed 


back from the table and got up on his feet, wiped his mouth 
with his shirt sleeve, settled his hat more securely on his head, 
hitched up his pants and wheeled toward the door. 

Bannon was standing near the door, leaning against the 


' wall. He looked at Slater and his lip curled. 


“Thanks for the meal,” Bannon said sarcastically. 

Slater grunted and stalked out. 

‘Tenorant slob!” Bannon hollered after him, 

He trudged out, too. He followed Slater to the corral. The 
H-Bar men were idling about in front of the enclosure. 

“Hey, Tom!” Doane called as Bannon approached, “What's 
horseface. hangin’ around for? Don’t tell me you’re takin’ him 
on to ride fr us?” y 

Someone laughed, and Slater, reddening, jerked around and 
glared at the man, Dodo Grantham. When Bannon gestured, 
the punchers, in two and threes, drifted away. Slater, following 
them with his eyes, looked disturbed. There was guarded talk 
among the men and he knew he was missing something. It 
was getting dark now and the punchers ‘were beginning to get 
impatient. They kept looking at Bannon, plainly waiting for 
him to give them some sort of signal. 
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“Hey, Tom!” Gabe Fox finally called and Bannon turned 
in his direction. “What d’you say, huh?” 

“All right!” Bannon answered. “Go ahead. Get your gear.” 

The H-Bar riders strode off toward the bunkhouse. They 
trooped out of it shortly, with every man loaded down with his 
blanket roll, rifle and stuffed-out saddle bags. They filed 
into the corral, Bannon hoiding the gate open for them, and 
bégan to saddle their horses, Brice tramped up and stood next 
to Slater, who looked a bit troubled. 

“Where are they goin’?” Slater asked, turning to Bannon, 

“For a ride,” Bannon replied calmly. 

“F’r a ride?” Slater repeated. 

“Uh-huh,” Bannon said. “They always go for a ride after 
supper. Exercise, y'know.” 

“With their rifles an’ blanket rolls?” 

“Sure. They always ride out with their gear. That’s in case 
they decide to sleep out.” 

“The sheriff know about this?” Slater asked. “He say they 
could?” 

Bannon’s lip curled again. “I’m gonna visit the outhouse in 
a couple of minutes,” he retorted, “Think maybe I oughta 
wait till you get me permission?” 

Slater’s Adam apple jerked. ““Now, look here, Bannon,” he 
began. ° 

Bannon turned away from him. The punchers rode out in 
single file, with Dutch Van Zandt the first horseman to emerge. 
. “Hold on now,” Slater said authoritatively, He grabbed 
Van Zandt’s reins and halted the lead man’s mount. The animal 
showed his annoyance by snorting and tossing his head, and 
he pawed the ground a couple of times, too. Slater jerked the 
reins sharply and the animal subsided, “I don’t like the looks 0’ 
this,” the lanky posseman said, raising his gaze to Van Zandt. 
“Something about it smells a little. You fellers turn right 
around an’ get down offa your) horses. Nobody’s goin’ ridin’ 
from here tonight. Tomorrow, if the sheriff says it’s awright, 
youc’n,..” 

The other horsemen were crowded together behind Van 
Zandt. Lefty Doane, his stirrups brushing the gate post, forced 
his way through and pulled up alongside of Van Zandt. 

“Come on, Dutch,” he said brusquely. “Don’t pay any 
attention to him. The hell with him.” 

That was all the others needed. They rode out of the en- 
closure, pulling around Slater, Van Zandt and Doane, and 
loped away, some of them clattering past the bunkhouse and 
going down the incline to the road, and the others wheeling 
around the corral and heading eastward. The husky Van Zandt 
suddenly yanked the reins out of Slater’s grasp, whacked his 
mount on the rump with the flat of his hand, The protesting 
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animal snorted indignantly and pranced away, wheeling east- 
wardly, too. Doane laughed scornfully and loped after him, 
twisting around once to look back before they lashed their 
mounts to make them run faster. Slater shook his head. 

“There’s gonna be trouble *bout this,” he declared. “An’ 
you're the one responsible for it. You’re gonna learn that when 
the law says you can’t do somethin’, you just don’t do it, unless 
of course you’re just itchin’ for trouble, like you are.” 

Bannon did not bother to answer him. He stalked away 
toward the barn, swerving when he neared it and following the 
long side wall to. the rear, to a shadow-shrouded, stubby little 
shack. 

It was quite dark when Bannon emerged from the shack 
some ten minutes later. He sauntered out to the front of the 
barn and halted there, and ranged his eyes across the inter- 
vening space to the corral. There was a squat, hunched-over 
figure perched on the top rail, Brice; the long, lean figure 
standing near him was Slater. Bannon’s gaze shifted. His eyes 
focused on the big house. It loomed up even bigger in the 
distorting darkness than it actually was, a solid black mass that 
seemed to rise up from the ground and thrust its blunt head 
and shoulders upward into the night sky. 

Slowly he turned and sauntered away, resuming the aimless, 
tiring wandering about that he had found himself doing earlier 
in the day. A dozen times he debated the advisability of 
sending someone to Bartlettsville to acquaint Mary with the 
news of Bullard’s shooting. He stopped abruptly when he made 
up his mind. The first man who reported back would be the 
one who would undertake the unhappy mission. He hoped it - 
would be one of the older hands, Willett or Grantham, or even 
Gus Fisher. They would know how to tell it to her. ‘The 
younger ones wouldn’t do. If it were Gabe, the chances are the 
youth would blurt out the story of the killing the very, moment 
he saw her instead of building up to it to soften the blow of 
Walt’s deed. 

He wondered if Joe Stevens had sent ahyone to see Mary. 
He probably hadn’t, Bannon told himself. Stevens had doubt- 

‘less dispatched one of his posses to scour the countryside 
around Bartlettsville in an effort to intercept Walt if he at- 
tempted to reach Mary. Then, too, he had probably detailed a 
couple of men to keep an eye on Mary without letting her . 
know that she was being watched. If she left Bartlettsville sud- 
denly, they would know that she had heard from Walt and that 
she was going to: meet him, and they would follow her. He 
shook his head. It was a mess, the whole thing, a rotten mess, 
and she who had never harmed anyone’ was bound to be 
involved in it and would be the one who would suffer the most. 

He tramped on again shortly. He stopped when he came to 
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the head of the incline. Instinctively he shot a look behind him, 
He was not disappointed. There was a tall, lean figure follow- 
ing him. He wheeled around, then, and stalked back. He came 
abreast of Slater, but he said nothing to him. He gave the 
posseman a hard look and passed him. He plodded past the 
barn and followed the path around the house to the rear. 
When he heard scuffling footsteps on the path, he frowned. 
Slater came around the house. 

“Well?” Bannon demanded. “What’s botherin’ you now, 
bloodhound?” \ 

“Nuthin’,” Slater.answered calmly. “Just keepin’ an eye on 
you, bub, I kinda like to know where you're at. Y'know? 
Afraid I might get lonesome if you was to disappear on me.” 

Bannon backed to the door. He seated himself on the low 


tep. ‘ 

“Aimin’ to stay put here for a while?” Slater asked after 
a brief silence. . 

“I dunno,” Bannon retorted. “If I decide to get up an’ go 
somewhere’s else, I'll get in touch with you an’ let you know. 
You'll be around, won’t you?” 

‘There was no response from Slater. He came up a little 
closer and leaned against the house on his bent elbow. 

“Y°know something, Bannon?” he said. “A couple o’ years 
ago I got the idea that maybe I'd like to make a change. 
Workin’ for a big Gutfit, I mean, instead 0’ one o’ the small 
ones like [’'d been doin’ ‘for a long time. I started up here to 
see you an’ ask you for a job, but something happened on the 
way an’ J never got here.” 

There was no comment from Bannon, not even a grunt. 

“This ain’t sour grapes,” Slater continued. “But now that: 
I’ve had a chance to get a good look at you an’ see what goes 
on here, I’m kinda glad I stayed put.” 

“Look,” Bannon said darkly, “Somebody tell you I was 
interested in hearin’ the story of your life?” 

The posseman disregarded him. “For one thing, Bannon, 
you aren’t the nicest kind of a feller,” Slater went on. “You’ve 
got a helluva nasty disposition, Y’know? And as for that 
Hinton, I wouldn’t wanna tie up with anybody like him, either. 
He c’n have all the dough in the world an’ the biggest an’ 
eee spread, an’ I still wouldn’t want any part o’ him or his 
outfit.” 

“Look, Slater,” Bannon said wearily. “Why don’t you quit 
botherin’ me, huh? Why don’t you go take a walk or somethin’, 
or go keep your side-partner company?” 

“You can’t think of anything to say, can you, Bannon, when 
you-run up against somebody who ain’t afraid to tell you what 
he thinks of you?” 
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Bannon was a shadowy, silent and slightly hunched-over 
sure on the door step. 

“When this thing is over an’ there ain’t any more Walt 
fintons to work for,” Slater said shortly. “What’ll you do?” 

Bannon was still silent. 

“You'll be out lookin’ for a job,” Slater talked on, “an’.-you 
on’t be-against takin’ one with a small outfit, either. You'll 
ike anything you c’n gét. An’ you know why you'll hafta take 

or/starve? Because everybody hates:a feller who thinks he's 
igh an’ mighty an’ wouldn’t hire him if he was the last man 
ft. What d’you think'o’ that, Bannon? That'’s tellin’ you, Isn't 
2” 

Bannon gotup onhisfeet. —. 

“Slater,” he said “I’m gonna give you a tip. An’ it’s for free.” 

“Yeah?” the posseman drawled. 

“Yeah!” Bannon suddenly hollered. “Get the hell away from 
ye an’ stay away or I'll run you the hell off the place!” 

A rifle cracked spitefully somewhere beyond them, the 
cho carrying in the crisp air. The two men, erect now and 
xcing each other, scarcely more than arm’s length apart, 
iffened and listened. They heard hoofbeats. They were 
uint at first, but then they were louder and swelling as they 
ame closer. 

Slater was the first to move. He yanked out his gun, spun 
way from Bannon, wheeled around the house and ran down 
1¢ path. Bannon pounded after him. Gunfire thundered and 
choed from the direction of the road and yellow flashes 
tabbed the night. A rider came pounding up the incline. 

“Brice!” Slater yelled. 

A stubby figure, detaching itself from the corral, came 
icing to intercept the oncoming rider. They met shortly and 
rice, lunging for the rider’s reins, missed when the horse 
ulled away from him. Brice sprawled in the dirt on his belly. 
later, his gun’ raised for a quick shot, leveled it when the 
der came toward him. ; 

“Awright, Hinton!” he hollered. “Pull up or ll shoot!” 

The rider pulled up, the panting and wheezing horse sliding 
) a stiff-legged stop. Slater ran up to him, reached up, grabbed 
1e rider and half dragged him out of the saddle, The rider 
jught him off, and Slater, cursing, raised his gun to use it as 
club. 

Bannon ran up and hit Slater with his shoulder, spinning 
im away. Slater, enraged, wheeled upon him and aimed a 
low at his head. Bannon swung at him with the full weight of 
is ample body behind the blow. The punch Janded squarely. 
exploded in Slater’s face and he fell like a poled steer. But 
1en there was a scurrying, a rush of booted feet, and Brice 
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ran up, jammed his gun into Bannon’s stomach and sought to 
force him back, 

“Tom!” 

It was Mary’s voice. She was the rider whom Slater had man- 
handied, whom he had sought to drag off her horse. It was she 
whom he had cursed and whom he had started to club with his 
gun. Bannon, a wild man now, struck Brice savagely, and while 
the stocky man was reeling. about on buckling legs, Bannon 
knocked the gun out of his hand. When Brice lurched toward 
him drunkenly, Bannon struck him a second time. Brice 
crashed over into the dirt and Bannon ran to Mary’s side. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


MEN’S VOICES, THE WHEEZING and panting of winded horses, 
and the excited and impatient pawing of iron-shod -hoofs on 
hard-packed dirt and stone came from the direction of the 
road. Shadowy horsemen poured up the incline, topped it and 
came pounding on toward the barn. Slater, on his feet again, 
barged forward. 

He grabbed Bannon and spun him away. Bannon, bellowing, 
wheeled around and piled into him. There was a flurry of wild- 
ly thrown punches as they met, and the thud of blows landing. 
A horseman, a couple of strides ahead of his companions, 
pulled up almost alongside of Mary, flung himself off his 
mount, pushed between Slater and Bannon, broke them apart 
and held them off. 

“Awright now, you two,” Joe Stevens said authoritatively. 
“That’s enough. G’wan, Slater. Get outta here. An’ you, Tom, 
take it easy.” 

“I eggo o’ me, Joe!” Bannon sputtered, struggling to break 
the sheriff’s hold on him. “I’ll beat the scurvy critter’s brains 
out!” 

“Yeah?” Slater taunted, circling around Stevens as though 
he were seeking another punch at Bannon. “You will, huh?” 

“G’wan, Slater,” Stevens commanded. He turned and pushed 
the tall posseman away. “G’wan now, I said!” 

Slater grumbled something indistinct and plodded away. 
Bannon broke away from the sheriff and lunged after Slater, 
but other possemen, who had climbed down from their horses, 
formed in front of him and he jerked to a stop, glowered at 
them for a moment, then he wheeled back to Mary’s side. 

“What’s going on here, Tom?”. Mary asked. “Who—who are 
all these men?” ; 

Stevens, hitching up his pants and shifting his holster, came 


up. 
PKinda figgered you didn’t reco’nize me in all this darkness,” 
he said to her. “I’m Joe Stevens.” 
“Oh!” Mary said and she seemed to catch her breath. 
Stevens patted her horse and the animal whinnied softly. 
“When we hollered to you to stop an’ you didn’t an’ kept 
right on goin’,” he went on, “we thought you were somebody 
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else. We wouldn’t have opened up on you if we’d known it was 
you.” 

Mary did not say anything. p 

“lemme help you down,” Stevens said, reaching up for her. 
He lifted her out of the saddle and put her down on the 
ground. “There y’are. You awright now?” 

“Yes, thank you,” Mary responded: 

Stevens moved back and promptly stepped on Bannon’s feet. 

“Sorry, Tom,” he said, and Bannon grunted. “Tom, how 
*bout you takin’ Mary up to the house?” 

“T aim to,” Bannon said curtly. “Come on, Mary.” 

She came to him, a'slim, girlish figure in jeans and jacket. 
He took her by the arm and a path opened before them as they 
started away toward the darkened house. Bannon stopped 
abruptly and jerked his head around; Mary went on a bit far- 
ther, then she stopped, too, and looked back. 

“Joe!” Bannon hollered. 

SVWeah?” ; 

“You'd better get that Slater feller away fr’m here!” 

“Go on, Tom,” Stevens yelled to him. “You take care o” 
what you’ve gotta do an’ I’ll take care o’ my end!” 

“Tm tellin’ you, Joe!” 

The sheriff said no more. After another moment, Bannon 
turned and plodded on, rejoined Mary and tramped along fhe 
gravel path with her to the rear. When they came to the back 
door, Bannon stepped ahead of her, opened it and held it wide, 
and followed her inside. He closed the door and stood with his 
back against it. The pantry was gloomily dark. The kitchen 
Was just beyond them. He could see it, and it was dark in there, 
too, save for a thin ray of silvery moonlight that was sifting in 
through the curtained window and playing over the table. 

“Where is he?” Bannon asked in a guarded voice: 

“In the hills,” she answered in a whisper. Then she added 
almost frantically: “Oh, Tom,’ what shall we do?” 

“That depends,” he said. ““What’s Walt wanna do? It’s up to 
him to decide, y’know.” 

“He has decided,” she said quickly. “He’s convinced himself 
that he wouldn’t have a chance if he gave himself up. He 
thinks everyone will have lined up against him because he has 
money and will be clamoring for his life, or for whatever the 

penalty might be.” 
_ _ “The only ones who might be against him are the ones who 
don’t count. Like Leary, fr instance, an’ I don’t think that ol’ 
buzzard’ll go poppin’ off too much,” Grimness filled and -hard- 
éned Bannon’s voice. “He knows what he’ll get if he goes shoot- 
in’ off that big mouth of his, He’s had a sample of it an’ I don’t 
think he’s anxious for a taste of the real thing,” 
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“Walt wants to head north, and then when we've gotten far 
enough away, he wants to strike westward.” 

“Uh-huh,” Bannon said. “How’d you find out about this? 
From Walt himself, huh?” 

“Yes,” she said simply. Then she added: “He came to my 

’ aunt’s place late last night. As soon as the first shock of what 
he had come to tell me had begun to wear off, we left. Fortu- 
nately there was no one around, but just to make certain that 
We weren't arousing any suspicions in case we were seen, we 
left by the main road. When we felt that it was safe and that 
we weren’t being followed, we cut up into the hills. That’s 
where I left Walt.” 

“An’ came directly here, huh?” 

fe Ge ee 

“You must’ve done a heckuva lot o” riding. Look, Mary, 
Walt tell you what happened?” 

“Yes, Tom,” she answered. “He was hazy, though, and a lit- 
tle uncertain about some things, probably because they hap- 
pened so swiftly. However, he told me everything that he could 
remember.” 

“He tell you what he an’ Stella had the scrap about?” 

: “It was over some remark she made about me. He slapped 
eLae 

“He shoulda walloped her good instead o’ slappin’ her,” he 
retorted loudly. Then he lowered his voice again. “What does 
he need? Money most of all, I suppose, huh?” 

“Ves.” 

“An’ you came back to get it for him, huh?” 

“To get money and to see you and tell you what we’re plan- 
ning to do.” 

“Uh-huh. We-ell, let’s see now. First off, about the money. 
You’re just gonna go to the bank an’ take it out, That the 
idea?” 

sYes?”, 

“Soon’s you do,” he went on, “Stu Fielding’ll hustle over to 
the sheriff’s office an’ tell Stevens about it an’ Stevens’ll know 
what’s up an’ that’ll be that.” 

“What do you mean, Tom? I—I don’t think I follow-you. I 

- don’t understand.” 

“Look,” he said. “Let’s go inside.” 

By He followed her into the kitchen, The thin ray of pei 

had lifted; now it was playing over the pots and pans that hung 

_ on the side wall. He groped for a chair, found one and swung 

it around, He took her by the arm and guided her to it and 

_ when she had seated herself in the chair, be squatted down be- 

_ side her on his haunches. 

“This is what I mean, Mary,” he began. “Stevens is nobody’s 
fool. There are times when he’s even real smart. Anyway, once 
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‘Stu tips him off about you drawin’ out a lot 0’ money, he’ll trail 
you, knowin’ that if he follows you long enough that you'll 
finally lead him to where Walt’s waiting.” 

“Oh!” she said. There was dismay in her voice. “I—I didn’t 
think of that.” 

“I know you didn’t,” Bannon said’ gently, with a smile that 
she could not see. “We'll hafta figger out some other way 0’ 
getting the money.” 

“Tm afraid you'll have to do that, Tom, ’m so mixed up, I 
can’t think straight.” 

“That isn’t too hard to understand,” he told her. He came 
erect again. “I know what we'll do. You won’t go anywhere’s 
near the bank. I will. Pll get:the money for you.” 

“Oh, will you, Tom?” 

“Sure,” he said. He bent over her. “You'll give me an order 
on the bank for whatever amount.you want me to draw out. 
Wait a minute now. The bank account in your name an’ 
Walt’s?” 

“Yes, everything is. Either one of us has the right to draw 
out the money and dispose of our property.” 

“Swell,” he said. “Had me kinda worried there for a minute, 
Now, gettin’ back, soon’s I get the money, I’ll head westward, 
no, northward first, then westward. Right? Like I said’ before, 
Stu Fielding’ll hustle over to tell Stevens what’s up an’ 
Stevens’ll trail me. That'll leave you.free. Understand? Stevens 
c’n follow me till his horse’s legs fall off an’ he won’t be able 
to do a blamed thing about it. Meanwhile, you'll be meeting 
Walt an’ the two of you can be workin’ your way north like - 
Walt wants to do. We.can arrange to meet somewhere, any- 
where you say. The point is you an’ Walt won't be hounded 
by anyone an’ the money will be safe an’ when we meet Ill 
hand it over to you.” 

“Oh, Tom!” There was a catch in her voice. “Tom, how will 
we ever be able to repay you for all of the things you’ve done 
for both us?” 

.. “Look,” he said. “You've got this all wrong, I’ve spent the 
happiest years o’ my life workin’ for the H-Bar, first for the 
judge, then for you an’ Walt. Nobody could’ve treated me bet- 
ter. So-if anybody owes anybody anything, I’m the one who 
owes you folks. Oh, I just thought o’ something! I sent the boys 
out tonight loaded down with full packs o’ canned stuff, blanket. 
rolls an’ rifles, sent them each in a different direction, figgerin’ 
that one o’ them might run into Walt. Dodo Grantham’s 
headed for the hill country, so chances are he'll meet Walt. If 
Hs does, he’ll give Walt everything he’s got an’ even swap | 
orses.” 

“You see,” she said brightly. “That’s something else you’ve 

done for us.” ! 
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~“G’wan,” he responded, “I don’t suppose Walt’s got anything 
too much with him, huh?” i 

“No, not very much of anything. Just a few things I was able 
to get together for-him before we left Bartlettsville.” j 

“When do you plan to pull out’ve-here?” 

“Tomorrow.” ‘ 

“Uh-huh. An’ in which direction you figgerin’ to ride?” 

“Toward Bartlettsville,” Mary replied. “Then after I’ve cove 
ered a reasonably safe distance, I'll head up into the hills.” 

“What about the ranch? Y’know, we can’t just leave it here,”: 
he pointed out. 

“I know,” She said, but she offered nothing beyond that. 

There was a moment’s heavy silence in the darkroom. 

“Well?” he asked finally, “What d’you wanna do about it?” 

“T hate to think of having to give it up, Tom.” 

“You're gonna have to do sométhing’ about it,” he persisted. 
“Like I said before, Mary, you can’t just leave it.” 

“T know,” she said again, miserably though this time. “Oh, I 
know what we can do. I'll give you an authotization for the 
bank to rent out the H-Bar. They can pay the taxes out of the 
income,” 

“Uh-huh,” he said thoughtfully. 

“We can always dispose of it later on, can’t we?” 

“Yeah, I suppose so,” he conceded. “On the other hand, 
Mary...” 

“Yes, Tom?” ; 

“Mary, you might as well face this now. Walt’ll never be 
able to come back here,” he .said bluntly. “You understand 
that, don’t you? So you might as well arrange to get rid o’ the 
place now,” he went on. “Then you oughta instruct the bank 
to turn over to your aunt all the money it gets for the H-Bar 
an’ for your other property. Your aunt’ll take care of it for 
you an’ hand it over to you any time you want it, won’t she?” 

“Aunt Katherine? Of course!” : 

. “Then:there y’are,” he said with finality. “You think about 
it for a while. Look, when’d you eat last?” 

“Oh, last night,” she answered. “But I’m not hungry now, 
really.” 

“You're not, huh?” he retorted. He stepped in front of her. 
“All right, now. Up you come.” He lifted her to her feet. “Now 
you go get yourself cleaned up a bit while I get Eddie Sloat on 
the job.” 

“You'll come back, won’t you?” she asked. “Later on?” 

“Yeah, sure,” he told her. “Oh, you want me to light up for 
you?” 

“Please.” 

He turned away from her, dug in his pocket for a match, 
produced one and scratched it on his pants leg, When it flamed, 
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he cupped his hands around it, reached up and touched it to 
the wick in the swinging ceiling lamp. Instantly dazzling light 
flooded the room. He looked at Mary over his shoulder. She 
was shielding her eyes with her upraised hand. Hastily, he low- 
ered the light, stepped back after a moment and looked at it 
critically, then he turned to her again. 

“How’s that?” he asked, “That.better?” 

She peered out'from behind her hand. 

“Much better,” she said. 

. He tossed the curling match stick into the sink, wheeled and 
strode out of the room and went upstairs. His heavy step 
sounded overhead, then a door opened on the upper floor. He 
came downstairs again shortly..Mary was standing in the mid- 
dle of the room. 

“All right,” he announced. } , 

“Thanks, Tom,” she said, Then she added with a wry smile? 
“I’ve been taking my last look around,” 

He grunted because he couldn’t think of anything to say. 
When she came toward him on her way to the stairs, he-saw 
that there were tears in her eyes. He waited till he heard-her 
step overhead, then he left the house. There was a lump in his 
throat that refused to go down. 

He trudged around the house and followed the path to the 
barn and stopped there, looked up and ranged his gaze about 
him. There was no one perched on the top rail of the corral,. 
and no one idling about in front of the enclosure. There was 
no sign of anyone, and he was mildly surprised. He had been 
wondering if Stevens would attempt to question Mary..That he 
had gone indicated he had decided Mary .wouldn’t have told 
him anything he could have put to use. So the sheriff had with- 
drawn his posse; but they wouldn’t be too far away, Bannon 
told himself. They would take up positions just beyond the 
H-Bar, probably along the road. They would be able to swoop 
down on the ranch in short order if anything arose that looked 
unusual to them. 

Eddie Sloat was sitting on the doorstep of the bunkhouse 
when Bannon came along. 

“Mary’s back,” Bannon announced, 

“I know,” the cook answered. “I heard all those goings on, 
so I came out to see what was happening. I saw you take her 
up to the house.” 

“She hasn’t had ’nything to eat since last night.” 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake!” Sloat said and he sprang to his feet, 
“Tl fix her somethin’ right away.” 

“Swell,” Bannon said, “When it’s ready, take it up to the 
house like a good feller.” 

_ “Yeah, sure,” Eddie flung over his shoulder as he hurried 
inside. 
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Bannon turned away and sauntered off toward the corral. 
He was thinking of Walt now, picturing him high up in the 
hills, alone and dejected. Stevens’ words came back to him: 

“Tell him it’s no go, Tom,” the sheriff had said, “Somebody 
will turn him in for the reward an’ even if he manages to es- 
cape that, what kind of a life will he have? Livin’ in shadows 
... takin’ it on the run every time he thinks he sees somebody . 
lookin’ at him. It won’t be worth the price he’ll hafta pay.” 

He planned to repeat Steven’s words to Mary, .but some- 
how he had decided against it. It was Walt’s life, to do with as 
he alone chose and saw fit. But in his heart he knew that 
Stevens had not spoken idly. Walt, would find that out for him- 
self. But there was Mary again. What kind of a life would it be 
for her, the hopeless, never-ending wandering that would be 
their lot?’ He shook his head sadly. He came up to the corral 
and stood there for a while, leaning over the gate and staring 
off into dark space. He came erect again shortly, sighed weari- 
ly, and climbed up to the top rail and settled himself. 

His eyes turned toward the house. He could see a turned- 
down light in one of the upper floor rooms. It wasn’t Mary’s 
room; it was probably the storeroom. Mary was getting some 
things together for Walt. The beat of hoofs from beyond the 
corral made him twist around. He probed the darkness with 
eager eyes. Then the beat swelled and a shadowy horseman 
appeared and came loping around the corral and pulled up at 
the gate. i 

“That you up there, Tom?” 

It was Dodo Grantham’s voice. 

“Yeah, Dodo,” Bannon answered. He jumped down and 
came up to Grantham. “You saw-him, huh?” 

“Yeah, sure.” : 

“How was he? All right?” 

“About as awright as he could be, I suppose,” Grantham 
answered. He looked around for a moment. “Awf'lly quiet 
around here. Stevens’ bunch gone?” 

“Yeah, but not for long, an’ not too far away.” ‘ 

__ Bannon moved toward the gate, yanked it open and pulled it 
back; Grantham rode into the corral and Bannon trudged in 
behind him. The puncher pulled up shortly and dismounted, 

“Y’know something, Tom?” he said, turning to Bannon. na § 
never felt so blamed sorry for anybody in my life, There he 
was, all alone, like he didn’t care a damn about anything any 
more.” 

There was no comment from Bannon, : 

“Y’know something else?” Grantham continued. “He’s still 
kinda dazed. Like he can’t figger out what happened to him. 
Tom, he ain’t a killer any more’n, well, then you are.” 

Bannon’s response was a grunt. 
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“It’s plain lousy,” Grantham said. “Y’know that?” 

“T know,” Bannon said grimly. “Lousy on him an’ even 
lousier on Mary.” y 

“Hey, she’s here, ain’t she?” 

“Got here "bout an’ hour ago.” 

“She awright?” 

‘Like you said about Walt, she’s about as all right as she 
can be, considering,” Bannon answered. “You gave Walt every- 
thing you had with you, huh?” 

i sal ln Even swapped horses with him. "Ny 0’ the boys 
ack?” 

“No,” Bannon said. “But it’s gettin’ late an’ they'll probably 
start stragglin’ in most any time now.” 

They heard the bunkhouse door slam, turned and looked in 
its direction. A plodding figure emerged from the shadowy 
darkness around the building. 

“Rddie,” Bannon said, anticipating Grantham’s question. “I 
told him to fix somethin’ for Mary to eat an’ to take it up to 
the house.” 

“Oh,” Grantham said, “I know he always turns in early an’ 
I was wonderin’ how come he was still up an’ doin’.” 

They walked to the gate. Sloat, carrying what appeared to be 
a napkin or towel-covered tray, came abreast of the corral then 
swerved away and went on toward the house. They watched 
him briefly. 

“Hey, Eddie!” Grantham suddenly called and the cook, al- 
most within stride of the gravel path, stopped and looked back. 
“Got ny coffee left?” 

Some,” Sloat answered. “Go help yourself.” 

“Awright,” Grantham yelled. He turned to Bannon hitching 
up his pants. “What d’you say Tom? Go some coffee with me?” 

“No, I don’t think so, Dodo,” Bannon replied. “Promised 
Mary I'd come up to the house for awhile. You go ahead:” 

They parted outside the corral, Bannon stopping to close the 
gate while Grantham strode off to the bunkhouse. Sloat had 
rounded the house and was just approaching the back door 
hie Bannon, walking briskly, overtook him and followed him 
inside, 

i It was a strange leave-taking that was enacted the next morn- 
ing in front of the corral, with Bannon’s horse looking on. The 
animal had been saddled half an hour before and tied up to the 
gate, and now he was a bit bored and impatient and he showed 
it by pawing the ground. Bannon’s blanket roll had been 
strapped on, his Tifle shoved down into the leather boot with 
just the butt jutting out from it, and his saddlebags, filled to the 
bursting point with foodstuffs, hung in place. Bannon had of: 
fered no explanation for his departure other than a brief an- 
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nouncement that he was going on a mission for Mary and that 
it probably would take him far, far away. 

As he had hoped, no one asked any questions. There was a 
handshake for each man, a pat on the back and a few words, 
and each, as Bannon moved on to the next man in the circle, 
looked grave and sober. Gabe Fox looked a little bewildered 
and in need of reassurance. 

“If you're really goin’ so danged far away, Tom,” he finally 
said to Bannon, “ain’t there a chance then you mightn’t come 
back here?” 

“Let’s leave it this way,” Bannon answered. “I'll either come 
back or I'll get word to you fellers. [tll be one or the other. 
But till you see me again or hear from me, I want every last 
one 0’ you to stick close and stay on the job same’s you would 
if I was right here. For the time being or till other arrange- 
ments are made, the bank’ll pay you your wages, same a: 
you’ve always gotten *em, on the first o’ the month. Eddie, 


- you'll go on gettin’ what you need from Gorman, only from 


now on, double check th’m, his bills, I mean, just to make sure 
he ain’t takin’ advantage of the situation, an’ if they’re all right, 
turn them over to Stu Fielding so’s he can pay them. Oh, yeah, 
one more thing. I’m'leavin’ Chuck in charge while ’m away. I 
know you fellers’ll do everything you can to help him, an’ if he 
Jays down on the job, I know I c’n count on you to get on his 
tail an’ ride him good. I guess that about covers everything.” 

“Wait a minute, Tom,” Lefty Doane said and everyone 
looked at the sandy-haired youth. “Couldn’t you take a couple 
of us along with you just to make sure you get to where you're 
headed for an’ that you come back again?” 

Bannon smiled at him. 

“Wish I could, Lefty,” he answered, “As a matter o’ fact, P’'d 
like to be able to take every one o’ you. But this is a one-man 
job an’ that’s the way I'll hafta go it. Alone.” 

Doane and a couple of others nodded. The circle of sober- 
faced punchers opened and moved and formed again around 
Bannon and his horse when he stepped up to: the animal and 
climbed up astride him. His eyes strayed away from them for a 
moment to another saddled horse, that was standing quietly in 
front of the barn. 

“Chuck,” he said, turning again, and Willett, who was stand- 
ing at Bannon’s right stirrup, looked up at him. “Chuck, 
Mary’ll be leaving in about an hour. See to it that she gets off 
all right. Might be a good idea if you went along with her, just 
for a ways, y’ know. Then you c’n turn around an’ come back 
aga in.” 

“Sure, Tom,” Chuck said simply. 
“So long,” Bannon called over his shoulder as he rode away. 
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Hy Cries of: “So long, Tom!” and “Good luck, Tom!” followed 
im. 

He glanced at the low, squat bunkhouse as he came abreast 
of it, but he did not permit himself to indulge in any emotional 
wondering about whether he would ever return to it; he hada 
job to do, a mission, he had called it only minutes before, and 
it claimed all his thoughts and attention. He clattered down the 
incline and twisted around for a last look at the faded lettering 
in the H-Bar sign above the arched gateway. Then he was in 
the road, wheeling and settling back in the saddle, and his im- 
patient horse, given his head, bounded away, drumming a swift, 
echoing beat to town. 

The bank opened daily at eight o’clock. So consistently punc- 
tual was Stu Fielding that the townspeople and storekeepers 
alike set or checked their clocks by him. It was exactly eight 
when Bannon appeared at the head of the street. He slowed his 
mount to a leisurely trot as he started down. its length to the 
bank. 

There was activity on both sides of the street, the usual early- 
morning activity at the beginning of the business day. Some 
storekeepers were carrying out boxes and dragging empty bar- 
rels behind them, dumping the things in the alleys that flanked 
their places, while others were busy sweeping off the sidewalk. 
Bannon glimpsed Mike Evans rolling a heavy keg of beer over 
the threshold of his place. When he came up to it, Mike had 
disappeared inside. Leary’s, Bannon noticed when he rode by, 
was open, but there was no immediate sign. of its proprietor. 
He took note of the still shattered window. 

“Bet it'll still be boarded up five years from now,” he mut- 
tered. 

Then he was nearing the bank, and he put Leary out of his 
thoughts. He pulled up at the curb in front of the bank and dis- 
mounted. The sheriff’s office was diagonally across the street, 
and he slanted a quick look in its direction. The door was open, 
a sign that Joe Stevens was in, and the knowledge of it brought 
a smile to Bannon’s face. Things were working out just as he 
had hoped they would. Now if the sheriff should have occa- 
sion to come outside, or only to the doorway, and-see him, 
then everything would be perfect. 

He idled on the sidewalk,. the hope that Stevens would ap- 
pear building within him an excited eagerness. Then a tall, 
lean figure filled the sheriff’s office doorway. It was Stevens. 
They looked at each other. Bannon, completely satisfied, turned 
on his heel and strode into the bank. 

He was gloating inwardly. Stu Fielding was standing far 
down along the counter, leaning over it and thumbing through 
a ledger. He closed it when he heard Bannon’s step and poses 
it aside, 
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“Motnjng, Tom,” he said gravely. 

“Morning, Stu,” Bannon responded. He came up to the 
mone with the announcement: “Got something for you.” 

“Letter from Mary authorizing you to handle some things 
for her,” Bannon continued. He thrust his hand inside his shirt 
and drew out an envelope. “You c’n go over it later on, Right 
now I want some dough.” 

“All right,” Fielding said and he smiled. Bannon handed him 
the letter and he pushed it under the ledger. “How much 
money do you want, Tom?” 

Bannon did not answer. He dug in his pants pocket and 
fished out a folded slip of paper, unfolded it and passed it to 
Fielding, who looked at it and arched his eyebrows a bit. 

“S’matter?” Bannon asked. “Haven't you got that much on 
hand?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Signature’s all right, ain’t it?” 

Y SYes, everything’s quite in order, Tom. I wasn’t questioning — 

“Oh,” Bannon said, but his tone indicated that he wasn’t fully 
satisfied. There was a trace of a flush in Fielding’s cheeks. 
“Trot out the dough like a good feller, will you, Stu, so’s { can 
get going?” 

“I¢ll take me a minute or two to get it for you, Tom,” Field- 


ing told him. “Why don’t you have a seat?” 


“Y don’t mind standing,” Bannon said. ; 
“All right,’ Fielding said with a smile. He reached for the 


_ knob of the door to the back room and added over his shoul- 


a 


der: “If you change your mind...’ 

His voice trailed away as he opened the door, wheeled be- 
hind it and closed it after him, Bannon turned slowly and 
leaned back against the counter. He straightened up again 
shortly and sauntered to the open doorway and halted there, 
legs spread and straddling the threshold, and ranged his gaze 


across the street to the sheriff’s office. 


Cee te eee 


There was no sign now of Stevens. He had simpty gone back 

' inside, Bannon told himself. Then a buckboard came rumbling 
down the street and Bannon’s gaze shifted to it. A man came 
running out to the curb, started to cross the street, and jerked — 
to a hasty stop when the oncoming buckboard suddenly loomed 
up in front of him, Bannon eyed the man, It was Stu Fielding. 
The buckboard passed him and Fielding wheeled around its 
an and darted across the street and went into the sheriff’s of- 
Ben a 
Bannon laughed softly. Fielding had done the expected. He 


a 


_ had hurried to report to Stevens Mary’s withdrawal of a size- 
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able sum of money. 


A minute passed and then Fielding came hurrying out of 
Stevens’ office and started back across the street. As he came 
up on the curb, Bannon’s gently rocking figure filling the door- 
way caught his eye. He flushed when Bannon looked at him 
mockingly. He hurried into the alley. Bannon turned around 
and sauntered back to the counter. Presently the door opened 
and Fielding reappeared behind the counter. His face was red 
and the color was deepening. 

“I felt it my duty to let the sheriff know about this, Tom,” he 
said. “In view of the situation, you know.” 

“T know,” Bannon said dryly. 

“It’s nothing personal, of course.” 

“Of course. Got the dough?” 

Fielding handed him a package of bills. Bannon did not 
count it. He turned his back to the door, opened his shirt and 
put the money inside, and turned again, buttoning up his shirt, 
He gave Fielding a curt nod, turned on his heel and strode out 
to the street. He climbed up on his horse, settled himself in the 
saddle and stole a look across the street. ; 

He was a little disappointed. He had expected to find Stevens 
waiting for him when he came out of the bank. The sheriff, he 
told himself after a minute, was watching him from some place 
of concealment, and after he had gotten started, would dart out 
and ride after him. He smiled to himself. It was rather childish, 
but it was allright with him. 

He nudged his mount with his knees and the animal re- 
sponded alertly and trotted away with him. 

Slowly, in fact it was deliberately leisurely, they rode down 
the street to its very end and swung onto the road that led 
westward, Stella Bowman’s cottage was ahead of them. They 
came abreast of it shortly and Bannon ranged his gaze over the 
house. The shades were fully drawn over the windows and there 
was no sign of anyone about the place. Presently they were 
past it. 

A quarter of a mile fell away behind them, half a mile, a 
mile. Bannon bent forward a bit and listening intently for the 
expected beat of pursuing hoofs, looked worried when he 
failed to hear anything. Then a disquieting thought came to 
him and he suddenly pulled up, twisted around and looked 
back. The road behind him was empty. 

He knew then that he had not outsmarted Joe Stevens. It 
was the other way around. Stevens, sensing that Bannon had set 
out to lure him away from the H-Bar and thus provide Mary 
with an opportunity to join Walt, had not been taken in by the 
lure. But wisely, he had not done anything to make Bannon 
suspect that his plan had not succeeded. He had left it to Ban- 
non to discover its failure for himself. 
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Bannon cursed, wheeled and whacked his norse and sent him 
pounding back to town. Returning to it in a flurry of hoofs 
and billowing dust, he spied a horseman far up the street. A 
single look at the departing horseman confirmed his fears. It 
was Joe Stevens, and now, as Bannon stared ‘after him, he 
reached the far corner and took the road that led southeast- 
wardly to the H-Bar. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


BANNON LASHED HIS HORSE and sent him pounding up the 
street. Townspeople and passersby, attracted by the furious beat 
of hoofs, stopped almost in their tracks and watched him flash 
by. Storekeepers, one of them with a piece of colorful dress 
goods in his hand, appeared in the doorways of their establish- 
ments and followed Bannon with their eyes. A woman with a 
marketing basket swinging from her wrist stopped just as she 
was about to enter Gorman’s place, got a fleeting glimpse of 
the horseman as he thundered by, shook her head and gave 
voice to a rather annoyed: “My goodness!” and swept into the 
store. Bannon, reaching the head of the street, swerved away 
from the road that the sheriff had taken and swung northeast- 
wardly, along the road that led through the hills to Bartletts- 

ville. 
Mary and Chuck Willett, he judged, were about ready now 
to ride northward, and Bannon,’ in a desperate effort to head 
Mary off after Willett left her, and stop her from leading 
Stevens to Walt’s hiding place, urged his mount on even faster, 

Stevens, he knew, would be watching for Mary to leave the 
house, and when.she did he would be right behind her, She 
couldn’t be expected to outdistance him or lose him, and since 
Walt’s safety depended upon it, it was up to Bannon to inter- 
cept her. If he could stop her in time, he would send her back 
to rejoin Willett, who would ride westward with her, following 
the route that Bannon had planned to take, while he, Bannon 
went on in her place to meet Walt and go with him just as she 
had planned to do. Then later-on, the four of them would meet 
at the spot that Mary and Bannon had originally agreed upon, 
‘The Hintons would go on from there and Bannon and Willett 
would return to the H-Bar, 

A buckboard bound for town rumbled up, and the man who 
was driving it slowed his team, evidently expecting the oncom- 
ing horseman to stop for a moment’s talk. Instead, Bannon, 
lashing his horse again, fairly hurtled by the halted buckboard 
in a cloud of churned-up dust and was out of sight before the 
surprised driver realized what had happened. The flashing 
hoofs drummed on and the miles slipped away behind them. 

Fifteen minutes later, when they topped a rise that com- 
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manded a fairly broad view of the country around, Bannon, 
- Yanging his anxious eyes southward, spotted two ‘horsemen 

coming toward him at a ground-covering lope. He pulled his 

lathered and heaving horse to a skidding stop. 

While the panting animal stood on spread, quivering legs, 
with head bowed, and blew himself, Bannon rose up in the stir- 
Tups and looked hard at the approaching riders. Closer and 
closer they came. Now they were riding upgrade, a broad 
sweep of a grassy incline to the high ground where he sat his 
horse. Recognizing them and breathing easier, he sank down in 
the saddle, swung his horse around and rode down the slope to 
meet them. 

Then they suddenly spied him and they slowed their horses 
instinctively. They recognized him at the same moment that he 
yelled and waved, and they came on again, at a swifter pace 

_ than before. Presently the three of them came together. 

“Tom!” Mary said instantly, her anxious eyes probing his 
face. “What are you doing here? Has anything gone wrong?” 

“Stevens,” he answered, easing himself in the saddle. “He 

_ musta got wise to what we were plannin’ to do.” 

“Oh,” she said, and she looked troubled. 

“Son-uva-gun, he didn’t follow me one single step,” Bannon 
related unhappily. “So I knew we hadn’t outfoxed him. Soon’s 
I realized it, I lit out to stop. you, figgerin’ he'd be after you 

without you knowin’ it an’ that he’d follow an’ come up on 
you an’ Walt an’ that'd be that.” 

Willett had twisted around and was looking back. 

“That must be Stevens an’ some o’ his bunch now,” he said. 
“See them ’way down there?” 
Mary and Bannon turned and followed Chuck’s pointing 


finger. 
“See th’m?” he asked again. 
_ .Bannon grunted, an indication that he could see them, 
 Southward, a couple of miles distant, they could see a band of 
_ galloping horsemen strung out in a thin and uneven line riding 
_ swiftly northward. 
“Look,” Bannon said quickly, and Mary, and Willett turned 
to him. “Let's get organized around bere so’s we can get going. 
ie Mary, we're gonna make a switch in our plans. ’Stead o’ you 
- going to meet Walt, I’m going. I know those hills same’s I do 
the back o’ my hand an’ I’il give Stevens the ride of his life 
tryin’ to catch up with me. Now. look, Chuck. You an’ Mary 
_ take the road I just came by, back to town. Don’t crowd your 
horses. Take it easy so’s you don’t attract attention.” 
 “Awright,” Willett said. “An’ then?” 
“Y’know where Church’s Crossing is?” 

_ “Yeah, sure. "Way up country, past the falls. About a day 

? a half’s ride from here.” 
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Bannon grunted again. 

“That’s where you’re headed for,” he said briefly. 

Mary’s eyes were shuttling from one to the other, focusing 
on the one who was speaking. 

“Make camp there,” Bannon continued. “If we don’t meet 
you there, we'll meet you somewhere’s else alang the line. All 
you gotta do is keep goin’ westward till you hit the crossing an’ 
then northwestward after that. If we get tied up somewhere’s it 
might be a week, even a month, before we catch up with you. 
But don’t go worryin’, ’specially you, Mary. We'll find you. An’ 
when we do, it’ll be far away an’ you'll be safe from Stevens 
an’ you an’ Walt’ll go on together like you planned. Chuck an’ 
me, we’ll just turn around an’ come back. Now get going.” 

Willett stole a. quick look southward. 

“They oughta be here in a couple o’ minutes,” he said, turn- 
ing again to Bannon, “Oh, what do we do about grub an’ 
stuff?” 

“You c’n have everything I’ve got,” Bannon answered, 
“Come on. It'll be-easier an’ time savin’ if we swap horses in- 
stead of transferrin’ stuff.” 

“How about your blanket roll an’ rifle?” Willett asked, shoot- 
ing a glance at them. 

“You're gettin’ them too,” Bannon said a little stiffly. “I 
don’t expect you to go ridin’ upcountry without a gun on you, 
an’ I know danged well that Mary’ll be needin’ a blanket be- 
cause it gets real cold up there at night.” 

He swung down from his horse, and Willett, following his 
lead, dismounted, too, Each took the other’s horse, climbed a 
into the saddle and settled himself. 

“All right,” Bannon said briskly. “Go ’head.” 

“We're goin’,” Willett answered. 

He nudged his mount into movement with his knees and 
started uphill, Mary rode after him. 

“Watch out f’r her, Chuck!” Bannon yelled. “Y’hear?” 

Willett waved back at him. Just as they neared the top of the 
incline, Mary twisted around and looked down. 

“Bye, Tom!” she called. 

“B ye!” 

Miter they had gone, Bannon wheeled and rode up the slope 
and onto the road, refusing to taken even a single look below 
him at the approaching posse, which was now about to mount 
the incline. He settled himself a little more comfortably. 

As he rode, he bent down and peered hard at the stirrups, 
and frowned. Low-hanging because Willett was long-legged, 
they were bound to make for uncomfortable riding for the 
shorter-legged Bannon. He squirmed and worked his way for- 
ward as his horse loped eastwardly. He whacked the animal on 
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the rump with the flat of his hand, an explosive slap that pro- 
duced immediate results. The horse broke into a swift run. 

Long, long minutes passed before Bannon heard, distantly 
behind him in the road, the drum of hoofs. A yell reached him, 
but he disregarded it. 

The beat swelled and churned-up dust billowed over the 
roadway. A rifle cracked, and a bullet whined by overhead 
with a curious sing-song accompaniment, spun away and lost 

itself in flight, Bannon was frowning again, but he did not slow 
his horse. The rifle shot was not repeated and the strange chase 
continued, with Bannon doggedly maintaining the distance be- 
tween the posse and himself and lashing his mount into swifter 
movement whenever he judged the posse showed signs of bridg- 
ing the gap. 

Mile after mile slipped away, and the road, narrowing as it 
climbed and wound through the hills, became rougher. Sun- 
bleached boulders that were fairly widely spaced apart at first 
became more numerous, and finally dissolved into massive rock 
formations that began to flank the road on both sides, walling 
it in. Then the road began to dip and rise, sometimes most un- 
expectedly. 

Suddenly, Bannon lashed his mount and the animal fairly 
bounded ahead. Fifty feet away they came to a bend in the 
road and they swung off it, wheeled through a cluster of huge 
boulders, wheeled a second time and took a low dipping trail 
that carried them steadily downward and into a roofed-over 
underpass that was dark and forbidding and frightening. The 
horse whinnied and sought to hold back, for in the musty air 
was the smell of denned-up snakes, Bannon whacked him again 
and they went on. 

Deeper and deeper became the gloom, and suddenly there 
was dazzlingly bright sunshine ahead of them. The horse quick- 
ened his pace and whipped up the trail as it began to rise again, 
and he emerged into the open with a deep drawn sigh of relief 
that sounded almost manlike. Bannon halted him, stood up in 

_ the stirrups and looked about. 

They were more than a quarter of a mile, possibly a half a 
taile, inside the hills. The road was below them, and they were 
screened off from it by the rocks. Slowly then, they rode on 
deeper into the hills, going upgrade all the time. There were 

no trails and they worked their way in and out of boulder and 
rock piles. It was toll-exacting going for the horse, and after a 

while he began to pant and wheeze. When he stopped of his 

own accord, Bannon did not urge him to go on. He waited 

x patiently. When the animal suddenly raised his head and 

snorted and pawed the hard ground, Bannon patted him on the 
neck and the horse went on again. 

It was probably half‘an hour later when they made a second 
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halt. The sun was bright and hot and the pause was a necessary 
one. Bannon, easing himself a bit, glanced over the rocks that 
rose up on every side of him. Something glinted just beyond 
him and he nodded to himself as he straightened up in the sad- 
dle. 

“All right, Walt,” he called. “It’s me, Tom Bannon. You ¢c’n 
come out now.” 

A rifle barrel with a touch of sunlight on it was suddenly 
pushed out from a space between two boulders and a man 
came after it. It was Walt Hinton. Bannon climbed down off 
his horse, hitched up his pants and trudged forward. They met 
in a small clearing. 

“Where’s Mary?” Hinton asked, the lowered rifle clutched in 
his big hands. i 

His voice was dry and thick. He was evidently using what- 
ever water he had sparingly. His face was dirt-smudged and 
stubbly-bearded; his clothes, from his hat to his boots, showed 
the effects of his being holed up in the rocks. 

“Mary’s gone westward,” Bannon answered. “I sent Chuck 
Willett along with ’er to Jook out for ’er. We'll meet them ina - 
couple 0’ days. You needn’t worry none "bout Mary. Now how 
*bout you? You all right?” 

“Why did Mary go westward?” Walt asked. 

His eyes were heavy and red from the lack of sleep. His 
glance had already become that of a hunted man, quick, dart- 
ing and furtive, and his movements and manner were nervous 
and jerky. It was an incredible change that had come over him 
in such a short time. It made Bannon wonder what Walt would 
be like after three months of this. : 

“I figgered that Joe Stevens, knowin’ that she was his best 
bet to lead him to where you were hidin’ out, would watch her 
like a hawk, an’ he did,” Bannon explained patiently. “So I got 
the idea of goin’ to the bank myself for the dough she came 
back to get, expectin’ that Stu would hustle over an’ tip Stevens 
off about it an’ that Joe would then switch from her to me an’ 
that he would follow me. That would leave the way. open for 
Mary to hightail it an’ join you. But it didn’t work. Stevens 
wasn’t taken it by it. When I saw that my whole idea was shot 
to hell, I headed back to the H-Bar to stop Mary, who was sup- 
posed to pull out bout an hour after I left. I got to ’er just in. 
time. Stevens an’ a posse were trailin’ her, That’s when I made 
the switch.” 

There was no comment from Hinton. His eyes clung to Ban- 
non, 
“I know these hills better’n Stevens does,” Bannon went on. 
“He can follow us all he likes an’ he-still won’t come any closer — 
to us than we want him to, Where’s your horse, Walt? You all - 
set to go?” . [9 
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“He’s back there in the rocks,” Hilton replied, gesturing be- 
hind him. 


“Where’s your holster?” 

Hinton looked at him a bit blankly. 

“My what?” he asked. 

“Your holster,” Bannon repeated. “You were wearin’ a gun- 
the day you plugged Bullard, weren't you?” 

Walt shook his head, 

“I haven't worn a gun in ten years,” he said simply. 

Bannon looked at him obliquely. 

“Oh,” he said. “Something’s cockeyed. It ain’t the way it’s 
supposed to have been.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Look, Walt, you mind tellin’ me everything that happened 
that day at Stella’s place?” 

“J don’t know what you can hope to learn from it.” 

“TJ got a reason for asking.” 

Hinton shrugged his thick shoulders. ; 

“All right,” he said. “I thought Mary might have told you 
what I told her.” 

“She did,” Bannon said quickly. “Only she didn’t tell it to 
me the way I want to hear it irom you.” 

It »vas some twenty-five minutes later when Tom Bannon 
emerged from the hills and halted in the very middle of the 
road. His eyes ranged about, seeking some sign of Joe Stevens. 
When he heard approaching hoofbeais, he wheeled at once 
and rode in their direction. He saw a band of strung-out horse- 
men, presently, with a very disappointed looking Joe Stevens 
Tiding at its head, coming toward him, But then the sheriff 
spotted him and he flung a word over his shoulder to the men 
behind him. Next he detached himself from them and came 


pos on alone, and slid to a dust-raising stop squarely in 


of Bannon. 
“Well?” he demanded wrathfully. “Where’s Walt? Whai’d 


you do with him?” 


“Keep your shirt on,” Bannon answered, “I wanna see you 
about something.” 

“You do, huh?” 

“Look, don’t act up on me,” Bannan said curily. “I’ve got 
something. Leastways, I think I have. That’s why I came look- 


- in’ for you.” 


“Tm listening,” Stevens said grumpily. “An’ it better be 
good. Pda had Walt if it hadn’ta been for you. Now I've got a 


_ damned good notion to run you into town an’ lock you up. 
_ That’s what you deserve for interfering with the law. An’ don’t 


bettin’ on it that I still won't do it. I’m liable to when I get 
i with you.” : 
“You wanna hear what I've got to say, or don’t you?” 
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“T told you I was listening, didn’t 1?” 


“Call off your dogs,” Bannon said, nodding toward the posse, — 
which had come up and halted about a dozen feet away. “You © 


won't need them any longer.” : 

Stevens gave him-a hard look. 

“T won’t, huh?” he flung back at Bannon. 

“Nope. They'll only be in the way.” 

“How do I know yon aren’t up to something? How do I 
know it isn’t a trick to help Walt get away?” 

Bannon smiled thinly. 

“That’s a-chance you’re gonna have to take,” he answered 
calmly. “An’ fr my dough, you oughta jump at it. I could go 


ahead an’ clean this thing up all by myself an’ leave it to every- © 


body to.see what a lousy sheriff you turned out to be. But be- © 


cause I don’t do things that way, I’m giving you a chance to 
make yourself look good.” 
Stevens frowned. Then he turned around in his saddle. 


“Awright, you fellers,” he called. The idling possemen ~ 


straightened up. “You fellers c’n go back to town. Wait for me 
in front o’ my office. I'll be along d’rectly.” 


The horsemen looked a little surprised. But then they came — 


trotting by. They gave Bannon a searching, wondering look as 

they came abreast of him, and he stared back at them. When 

they had gone, Stevens whipped around again to Bannon. | 
“Awright,” he commanded. “Let’s have it.” 
“Take it easy,” Bannon said. “You'll last longer. The day I 


came back from Bartlettsville an’ you told me what'd hap- — 
“pened, you said somethin’ about Stella havin’ told you that © 


after Bullard lit into Walt an’ floored him, that Walt got up — 


again, pulled his gun an’ plugged Bullard. Right?” 

“Right. What about it?” 

“Joe, how long would you say you know Walt?” 
re dunno, (’d have to think about it before I could answer 
that,” 

“Would you say it was ten years?” 

“Oh, it’s longer’n that. But what’s that got to do with his 
killin’ Bullard? What are you gettin’ at?” 

“When’s the last time you saw Walt wearin’ a gun?” 

Stevens rubbed his nose with the back of ‘his hand. 
“Y’got me there, Tom,” he admitted after a moment’s si- 
lence. 

“That’s what I thought,” Bannon said dryly. “Come on.” 
‘ oe a minute,” Stevens said quickly. “Where are we ge- 
in’ ” of 

“First we’re goin’ to the H-Bar,” Bannon replied. “I’ve gotta 
send somebody after Mary an’ bring her back. Then we're 
moakin’ tracks for town, to pay Stella Bowman a little visit.” _ 
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“You mind tellin’ me what this is all about? I know it’s got 
somethin’ to do with a gun. But what’s the rest of it?” ~ 

“Long’s you get this mess cleaned up an’ get credit for it,” 
Bannon countered. “What d’you care what it’s about, huh?” 

“We-ell.. .” 

“Oh,. yeah, one thing more Joe. When we go to sec Stella, I 
othe want you to do ’nything ’cept stand by. I wanna do the 
talking.” 

“Huh!” the sheriff said scornfully. “You wanna hog it all the 
way down to the end, huh?” 

“Nope,” Bannon said evenly, “I'll stop when I come to the 
place where you c’n take over. All right?” 

Stevens’ expression showed that it was not a particularly sat- 
isfactory arrangement as far as he was concerned. 

“An’ where’s that gonna be?” he wanted to know a litile 
crossly. 

Bannon bristled. 

“Doggone it!” he sputtered. “Maybe I shoulda let you go on 
chasin’ your. tail around an’ not gettin’ anywhere like you’ve 
been doing instead o’ feeling sorry for you an’ givin’ you a 
chance to come outta this thing still sheriff.” ; 

“Yeah?” Stevens retorted. “Maybe I shoulda taken you into 
town an’ locked you up right off instead’ o’ lettin’ you run 
around loose an’ make a mess o’ things for me?” 

“That’s all you’d have had to do!” 

“What could you have done about it?” Stevens taunted. 

ve have had your star, your job an’ your hide, too! That’s 
what!” 

The shades were still fully drawn over Stella Bowman’s win- 
dows when Bannon and Stevens pulled up in front of her cot- 
tage. They dismounted, and Stevens, moving ahead of Bannon, 
indicating that he didn’t intend to be left out of anything, 
started up the path to the front door. Bannon lunged after him, 
caught him by the arm and fairly dragged him away, and 
tramped along with him around the cottage to the rear and 
stopped him again and he went directly to the back door. 

_ “The window,” Bannon hissed at him, “Let’s have a look in- 
side first, before we goin.” 

Stevens grunted.. Together they bent low and sidled up to the 
kitchen window. The shade was raised, all the way up. The 
window itself was open, a couple of inches at the top. They 
peered through the half-curtain. There was no sign of Stella, 
but they could see a man sitting at the table. 

“Harve Phillips!” Bannon whispered. “Lookit the son-uva- 
gun, Joe! Slicked up an’ shined up, ain’t he?” 

_ “Kinda early for him to be out romancin’ ain’t it?” 

“Don’t get ahead o’ yourself,” Bannon answered guardedly. 

“He’s only havin’ breakfast with her.” 
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“What about his store? You'd think he’d be on the job an’ 
save his romancin’ for the night!” 

Then Stella appeared. She was gaily dressed and she was 
smiling as she brought a tray full of dishes to the table. Ban- 
non frowned and backed away from the window. He nudged 
Stevens and nodded toward the door. This time Bannon pushed 
Stevens ahead of him. The sheriff squared his shoulders, 
stepped up to the door and knocked. There was a moment’s 
wait, then the door was opened by Stella. 

“Yes?” she asked. Then her face paled) “Oh, Sheriff 
Stevens!” 

Bannon, who was directly behind Stevens, stepped around 
him and Stella’s mouth tightened. 

“What do you want here?” she demanded. 

Bannon did not answer. She tried to stop him, but he pushed 
inside, shouldering her out of the way. Stevens followed him 


inside, closed the door and stood with his back to it and his. - 


thumbs hooked in his gun belt. Harve Phillips, looking a little 
surprised and wide-eyed, had climbed to his feet. He moved 
around the table so that he was behind it. Bannon glanced at 
him fleetingiy and turned to Stella. 

“You own a gun?” he'asked. 

She jerked her head up and turned away from him. He 
moved after her, caught her by the arm and spun her around. 
She tried to break his hold on her but he refused to release her. 

“You own a gun?” he asked her a second time. 

“No!” she fairly flung at him. 

“All right,” he said and he released her. She glowered at him, 
then she gently massaged her arm where his fingers had 
gripped it, leaving four bands of angry red that stood out 
against the agains of her flesh. “How ’bout your husband? 
Didn’t Les own a gun?’ 

“T don’t know!” she answered. “If he did, I never ‘saw it!” 

“All right,” Bannon said again. “When Walt pulled his gun 
on Bullard, did he pull it out’ve a holster or out’ve his belt?” 

“Out of a holster,” she snapped. 

“Remember what kind it was? I mean, was it brown or 
black?” : 

“It was brown.” 

“Uh-huh,” Bannon said. “After he shot Bullard an’ Bullard 
fell; what’d he do with his gun?” 

“He put it away.” 

“Where?” 

“Where?” she repeated. Her lip curled. “In his holster, of 
course.” 
$ Bids about Bullard?” Bannon asked. “He had a gun on 
im 

“I don’t know! If he was armed, I didn’t see his gun.” 
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ue the only gum you actu’lly saw was Walt’s. Right?” 
oe es.” 

Stevens had kept his: word, He had not interfered in any 
way. His eyes shuttled between Bannon and Stella. 

“Y’say you don’t keep a gun around here, huh?” Bannon 
asked again. ; 

“I told you before, no!” 

“That’s right, you did.” 

Stella turned away from him then and walked to the window 
and stood there with her back to him and her hands on her 
hips. Bannon shot a look at Stevens, but the latter’s face was 
expressionless, 

Bannon suddenly wheeled around the table and Harve Phil- 
lips, still wide-eyed and now a little open-mouthed, hastily re- 
treated, colliding with Stella and stepping on her foot. She 
frowned and he flushed sheepishly and moved past her and 
stood between her and Joe Stevens. 

Bannon had stopped in front of the cupboard. His eyes 
ranged over.it. Casually he opened the upper doors. There 
were neat, orderly stacks of dishes on the shelves, He grunted 
and closed the doors. Below them was a drawer for towels, 
tablecloths and tableware. He felt around in the drawer with 
his hands and closed it. Below the drawer were two more 
doors, smaller than the ones on top, and he bent down, opened 
them and peered in. There were pots and pans, large and small, 
stocked up on the lower shelves and they gleamed brightly. He 
-thrust his hand among them and a couple of small-pots spilled 
out on the floor. The larger pots stood at the back of the 
shelves. His hand went among them, 

Stella was suddenly rigid. Her clenched hand was pressed. 
hard against her mouth. More pots and their lids spilled out 
and then Bannon, backing a bit, brought out a’ huge pot, turned 
and straightened up and put it on the table, crowding some of 
the dishes out of the way. 

“Joe,” he said without looking. “Wanna have ‘a look bere?” 

Stella and Stevens, moving as one even though from differ- 
ent directions, converged on the table. 

“Wait!” Stella cried. “I can explain that!” i 

Bannon turned quickly, crowding her back from the table. 
Stevens came up to it and Bannon lifted a gun out of the pot 
and handed it to him. The sheriff took it by the barrel, disre- 
garding the tussle between Stella, who was struggling to get to 
the table, and Bannon, who was holding her off from it. The 
sheriff held the muzzle to his nose and sniffed loudly. 

“Been fired recently,” he announced, as though to himself. 
He turned the gun over in his hands .and looked at the butt. 
“Hm, got the initials ‘L. B.’ scratched in the plate.” 

“Uh-huh,” Bannon said to him over his shoulder. “Les Bow- 
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man’s gun, an’ for my dough the gun fr’m which the slug that 
kilied Bullard was fired. We-ell, there’s your evidence, Sheriff,” 
he said, pushing Stella away. Turning around to Stevens, he 
jerked his head in Stella’s direction, “‘an’ there’s your prisoner, 
She’s the one who killed Bullard.” 

“No!” Stella screamed, and she whirled around the table to 
the other side and clutched at Steven’s sleeve. “I didn’t kill him! 
It was an accident.” 

“Thought you said Walt Hinton killed Bullard,” Bannon 
flung at her. “Now you say it was an accident. I‘think you’re a 
liar. I think you're lyin’ to save your own neck. You killed 
Bullard an’ blamed it on Walt to get even with him for breakin’ 
off with you.” 

Stella was sobbing now. 

“It was an accident I tell you,” she said through her tears. “I 
didn’t mean to shoot anyone. It all began when Walt slapped 
me. When I thought he was going to hit me again, I ran and 
got Les’ gun and pointed it at Walt and told him to stay away 
from me or I’d shoot. He started toward me around the table 
and I screamed. The door opened and someone came in. It was 
Bullard. He rushed at Walt and they began to fight. I got in be- 
tween them and tried to separate them. Both of them grabbed 
for the gun. It went off suddenly. Bullard fell over the table. 
a lay there for a moment, then he sighed and slid off it to the 

oor,” 

“uh!” Bannon said scornfully. 

“Then your whole story, leastways the part about the shoot- 
ing, was a lie,” Stevens said. “Wasn’t it?” 

Stella had covered her face with her hands. 

“Yes,” she sobbed. “Walt rushed out and I got panicky. I 
didn’t know what to do. There was a dead man, right on m 
kitchen floor, and the gun in my hand was the gun that ha 
killed him. I decided I’d have to do something to protect my- 
self. That’s why I told those—those awful lies.” 

“You didn’t care a damn whose neck went into the noose, so 
long’s it wasn’t yours,” Bannon told her harshly. Then he 
looked at Joe Stevens. “Damned good thing:she wasn’t smart 
enough to get rid o’ the gun. If she’da done away. with it, we’d 
ia had one helluva time gettin’ the court to believe Walt’s 
story.” ; 

Stevens, listening to him, nodded mutely. 

There was a movement beyond them and they turned in time 
to see Harve Phillips steal up to the door, open it and bolt out. 
Bannon and Stevens looked at each other and shook their 
heads. The sheriff stuck Les Bowman’s gun in his belt. 

“Tm takin’ Stella in, Tom,” he announced. “Gonna have her 
write out a full statement, then we'll go see Judge Anderson. 
Think you c’n get hold o’ Walt an’-bring him to the judge’s 
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Office, say in about ’n hour, so’s we can get this thing cleared 
up all legal-like?” 

“Sure,” Bannon answered. 

“Awright, Stella,” Stevens said, turning to her. “Let’s go.” 

“Please,” she begged. “Can’t you give me a couple of min- 
utes to fix myself up? I don’t want people to see me looking as 
awful as I feel.” 

Bannon snorted, hitched up his pants and stalked out of the 
house 


More than a week later Bannon pushed his way through the 
door of Leary’s saloon and clumped over to the bar. Leary 
looked up sourly from his glass-polishing, and Bannon made 
a curt gesture. With a wearisome slowness Leary took a bottle 
from the back of the bar, picked up a glass and shoved them 
both across the wood. Bannon poured himself a drink, made 
a resigned grimace even before he put it to his lips, but drank 
it down anyway. His face twisted as he put the glass down. 

“Lousiest rotgut in town,” he muttered. Abruptly he tumed 
to the man next to him at the bar. “Don’t you think so, Walt?” 

Walt Hinton looked up slowly from the half-filled glass he 
had been staring into moodily. “Maybe,” he said. 

“Whaddeya drink it for then?” Bannon asked curtly, 

Walt met his eyes, then looked away. “Gotta do somethin’ to 
pass the time,” he said. 

“Why?” Bannon asked. “I mean, why you gotta pass the 
time here, in town? Why not home, on your own ranch, 
doin’ a job of work, like you oughtta be?” 

Hinton did not answer. 

“Mary’s wonderin’ about that, too, Walt,” Bannon went on, 
He hesitated, then he said, “She’s waiting for you.” 

Walt lifted his weary eyes.and looked at Tom for a long 
moment, as though he was speculating about that. “I know 
she is,” he said at last. “But I got something I have to do first.” 

Bannon grunted, and his hand reached automatically for the 
bottle. In the middle of pouring he realized what he was doing, 
and hesitated. Then he shrugged and went grimly on, downing 
another drink. When that was gone he deliberately filled the 
glass for the third time, and drained it. 

Then, having taken on enough courage, apparently, he 
turned again to the man alongside. “Stella’s still in town, I take 
it,” he said abruptly. 

Hinton straightened up, his eyes narrowed. He still looked 
as he had on the trail in the hills, his face gaunt and strained, 
his eyes shadowy. A week of steady drinking in town had not 
brought back the handsome, carefree look he had had before. 
“What do’ you mean by that, Tom?” he asked, his voice a trifle 
thick. —~ ‘ 
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Tom looked around. Except for Leary, behind the bar, they 
were alone in the place. He turned again to his employer: 
“You still got her under your skin, Walt?” 

Hinton did not answer. Instead, he reached for the glass 
before him and drained it. Then his hand closed on the bottle 
which had been perched alongside it on the bar, and he poured 
another drink. He downed half of that before he spoke again. 
“She’s leavin’ today. The judge told her he wouldn’t send her 
up for manslaughter if she got out of town by today. She’s 
leavin’ on the afternoon stage.” 

Bannon nodded. “So [ heard. You goin’ with her?” 

Hinton looked at his foreman. His eyes were bloodshot, 
troubled and weary, but still Bannon, to his surprise, thought 
he caught a glint of grim humor in them. “Tom. . .” the young 
rancher began, then stopped abruptly. A shrill yell had 
sounded outside, and the clatter of hooves combined with the 
Tolling thunder of heavy wheels moving fast went by the door, 
sounding momentarily loud in the nearly empty bar as the 
vehicle passed close in front of the door, then fading away 
abruptly. “That’s the stage now, Tom.” 

Bannon, his eyes troubled, watched as Hinton moved toward 
the door, none too steadily. Obviously, Walt had had a lot to 
drink. Tom quickly downed another drink, grimacing fiercely 
at the burning sensation as it went down, and tossed a heavy 
silver dollar on the bar. Then he quickly followed his em- 
ployer. His own gait was a trifle uneven, too. 

Bannon caught the door before it closed behind Hinton, 
and pushed his way out. Hinton was standing on the board 
walk, looking toward the stage, which had screamed to a 
slewing stop in front of the express office, which was located in 
the bujlding just beyond the sheriff’s ‘office. Bannon stood 
alongside him. Then Hinton turned his head slowly, and 
looked down toward the end of the street, in the opposite 
direction. Bannon’s head turned to follow his gaze, and the 
foreman grunted. 

Coming from the direction of Stella Bowman’s house~-was 
Stella herself, her face pale and her lips tight, her blonde hair 
not too neatly made up. She was panting as she hurried along, 
struggling with the big bag she was carrying. People stared at 
her wordlessly. The town was full. It was Saturday afternoon, 
getting on toward evening, and the walk in front of the stores 
held a good number of women going about their shopping, and’ 
a number of men as well. But, though the bag seemed very 
heavy and Stella, struggling along at the outside edge of the 
sidewalk, seemed about to plunge off the planks into the 
street a couple of times, no one stepped forward to help her, 
The women merely looked on, tightlipped. 

Bannon came to himself abruptly when Hinton pushed by 
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him as though he was not there and moved down.the plank 
walk to meet Stella. “Walt...” Tom started, thei stopped. 


\ His mouth grim, he followed along silently. 


With the eyes of everyone in town bulging excitedly as they 
watched, Hinton walked straight up to Stella, lifted his hat 
courteously and then replaced it on his head a trifle unevenly, 
and took the bag. Without a word he turned back and headed 
toward the stage. Stella, her face paler, if possible, was too 
dumbfounded to speak. After standing in stunned surprise for 
a moment, after the bag left her-hand, she followed him. 
Bannon stood back against the storefront to let them pass, 
staring at Stella grimly. Neither she or Walt gave him a glance. 
He followed along, too. 

The little procession came up to the stage, and the people 
crowded around it, passengers, the express clerk, and the 
like, quickly parted to let them through. One man did not 
step out of the way, however, and Tom Bannon looked up, 
meeting his eyes grimly. It was Joe Stevens, the sheriff. 
Obviously, he was there to see that Stella got on the stage, but 
he was none too happy to see Walt Hinton with her. However, 
he did not interfere, and the two ignored him, 

With everyone within view still watching every tiniest move 
avidly, Walt put down the bag and moved to Stella’s side. 
The driver of ‘the stage, a dust-covered, rangy fellow who had 
been standing by talking to the express clerk, sprang to open 
the door, and Walt helped her up. Then he stooped, picked up 
the bag again and mioved to the back of the vehicle. The 
assistant driver was on the top of the rear mounting, and with 
a mighty heave Walt tossed the heavy bag up to him. The 
drinks Walt had had showed their effect when the man almost 


fell off the stage, because of the uneven way the bag was 


thrown. But he recovered, gave Walt a sour look, and stowed 
the baggage with that of the other passengers on top of the 
vehicle. Then Walt turaed and went back toward the door of 
‘the stage. 

Bannon watched breathlessly, still expecting that Hinton 
might open the door and swing himself in to a seat beside the 
girl. The sheriff watched, equally tense, and so did the towns- 
men and the ranchers and their wives, everyone who was 
within eyesight all down the street, on both sides. 

Hinton opened the door, but he didn’t get in. Instead, he 
said something quietly to Stella inside. She leaned forward, 
her face still pale, a tentative smile on her lips, so that her 
head was outside the stage. Those standing nearby heard her 
begin, “Walt, I want to—.” 

But she didn’t get any farther, for Walt Hinton’s hand had 
suddenly gone back, until it was well behind him, and then 


. swung forward with the speed of light. The crack of his open 
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palm against her cheek sounded clearly as a pistol shot. Stella 
sank back out of sight without another sound. 

The sheriff started forward, and then stopped. Bannon 
only watched, open-mouthed. But one man shouted, “Hey!” 
and sprang toward Hinton. It was the rangy stage driver. 
Before anyone could move, he had spun Walt around with a 
strong jerk of his shoulder. “What’s the idea of striking a lady, 
you drunken bum!” he snarled and with that he swung. 

Before his blow could land, however, Walt had partied it 
neatly. He was grinning now, a tipsy, drunken grin, but a 
strangely happy one, and he waded into his opponent with an 
obvious relish. While Bannon and the sheriff still. gaped help- 
lessly, too surprised to move, Walt hit the driver twice, good, 
solid blows that sent him crashing against the side of the stage, 
reeling forward, and crashing back again. Then the assistant 
driver leaped down from the back of the vehicle with a wild 
yell, and rushed Hinton. At that Bannon came awake, and 
leaped into the fray. For just a moment it was a wild melee of 
arms, legs, and yells. 

By that time Stevens had recovered, and stepped into it. 
Pushing and shouting angrily, he soon had things under 
control. “Walt, you blankety-blank fool!” he snapped breath- 
lessly when he had pulled the young rancher away and ordered 
the others to stop the fight. “I see I’m going to have to take 
you in, again, to keep you out of mischief.” With his hand on 
the younger man’s collar, he shook him as one might a young 
dog. “Why in hell didn’t you go home when the judge let you 
go?” 

Hinton only grinned at him and, when the sheriff released 
him, straightened up with a shrug. “Couldn’t, Joe. Sorry if P’ve 
caused you more trouble.” And he strode off toward the build- 
ing that housed the sheriff’s office. Stevens frowned at him, 
then grimly followed. 

Bannon, nursing his chin where the assistant driver had 
given him a glancing blow, glared after them. “Hey, where 
ye goin’, Walt?” he demanded. 

Walt stopped and looked back over his shoulder. “To jail, 
Tom,” he said quietly. “Didn’t you hear what the sheriff said?” 
He turned and walked on, Stevens following. 

Bannon watched open-mouthed for a moment, then sprang 
after them. “Hey, you can’t do that!” he shouted. 

Walt stopped again, and so did the sheriff. “Why not?” 
queried the rancher. 

Bannon looked around at the gaping townspeople, the 
women, the storekeepers, the ranchers and ranchhands, all of 
whom knew him and the outfit he worked for, knew the 
Hintons, knew Mary, had known the judge in his time, They 
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stared back at him, watching what went on, Then he: turned 
back to his employer. “Because you've got some more un- 
finished business, Walt!” 

Walt came back a step, and the sheriff stood frowning, 
ane it all in rather glumly. “What do you mean?” Hinton 

ed 

Bannon clumped forward, a little unstéadily. “Look, there’s 
a certain wallop I took, If you want to clean up this affair 
Tight, that’s unfinished business, too!” 

Hinton eyed him contemplatively. “You're right, Tom,” he 
said. “You're absolutely right.” He looked around at the 
watching people, at the sheriff, and then sighed. “Yes,” he 
repeated. “Old timer, you're right.” And he stepped forward, 
until he was standing close in front of Bannon. 

Quick as a flash Bannon swung, his brown, leathery face 
grinning, and as he connected he emitted a ‘loud grunt of 
satisfaction. Walt went sprawling in the dust, the blow sending 
him slithering for a full three feet across the rutted street, and 
a collective gasp went up from the assembled townspeople. 

Stevens roared with anger as he sprang into action again. 
“Why, you two.. .!” he exploded furiously. And in.a minute 
he had both Walt and Tom by the collars, and was hustling 
them toward his office. 


This time it was a good two hours before Stevens came back 
after his whispered conference with the judge. Hinton and 

Bannon sat wordlessly on the hard, straight chairs of the 
courtroom, both of them squirming uncomfortably. Judge 
Anderson kept his head bent over the papers om his desk, not 
even deigning to give them a glance. 

At last the outer door was pulled open, and both men 
turned their heads quickly. ‘Mary came in, followed by a 
grim-faced Joe Stevens, Without looking at them she walked 
the length of the room and stopped before the judge’s desk. 

“Twenty dollars?” she asked. 

“Twenty dollars,” Judge Anderson said tonelessly.. “Ten 
apiece.” 

Mary put down the money and tumed to walk out. Walt 
Hinton stood up quickly and caught up with her. She did not 
slacken her pace, but a few paces from the door she turned 
her head and smiled back at ‘him. Without a word he lengthened 
his stride, caught her up in his arms and carried her the 
rest of the way like a bride, through the door and across the 
‘plank sidewalk to the buckboard in which she had driven to 
town. : 

Tom Bannon was grinning as, from the courtroom doorway, 
he watched the buckboard drive away. Then, rolling along 
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the walk like a drunken but happy man, he went to collect his 
horse and.Walt’s. A few minutes later he pounded down the 
street in the wake of the buckboard, leading Walt’s pony by 
the halter, heading for the H-Bar . . . and home. 


THE END 
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A BANDOLERO WESTERN 


Two-Gun Vengeance 
By ARCHIE JOSCELYN 


Keith Rand knew that DeSilva was as stubborn as a 
bulldog and as mean as a rattler towards anyone 
who opposed him. Those who refused to knuckle 
under, he smashed. And those who fought back 
found out that he could outman and outgun them 

a hundred-to-one. 

There was only one chance for their side, Keith told 
them. ‘“We’ve got to wage an all-out war,”’ he said 
grimly. “Every man, every gun, every saddle.’’ 

If they won, it would be a beginning. But if they 
lost, it would be the end for every rancher in the 
valley. And Keith, as their leader, would end up with 
a bullet square between his shoulders... 
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Jinx Ranch 
By RUSSELL KIDD 


To the thirsty young cowhand the lush greenness 
spelt water. Shading his eyes against the rays of the 
waning sun, he scanned the small valley. There was no 
sign of life, the little ranch house, with the tiny corral 
alongside, looked deserted. And then he saw the 
buzzards wheeling ominously overhead... 

To Chuck Gilder, out-of-work young cowhand lucky 
enough to have made a small strike, the mystery of 
the Box J.N.10-— known locally as Jinx Ranch — was 
challenging. Getting to know Molly Carruthers, 
daughter of the dead owner, and with three 
new-found friends, he goes to work at the ranch. 
Then, siding Hansel and Gretel Colerand of the 
nearby Circle C, whose father has also been 
murdered, he tangles with Gus Madderson and the 
buzzards wheel again before peace comes to the 

lush little valley. 
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OUTLAW FURY 


Tom Bannon was more than Walt 
Hinton’s foreman at the H-Bar ranch; 
he was his closest friend. Despite the 
fact that Walt had an explosive temper 
and a short fuse, Tom always stood by 
him, until Walt’s temper flared into a 
killing and a murder charge. Tom now 
faced the greatest test of his loyalty: 
become an outlaw and stand by Walt 
as a friend — or uphold the law and 
oppose him as an enemy: Either way, 
he and the H-Bar crew had to choose 
sides — and either choice meant a 
bloody range war. 
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